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‘Roofing and Sidi 


A PM (Asbestos Protected Metal) is per- 
manent, involves no maintenance nor de- 
preciation charges, is rust-proof, fire-resist- 
ing, and does not require paint. 
A P Mis made of a specially selected steel 
sheet, completely enveloped in asphalt into 
which is imbedded pure asbestos felt— 
while the asphalt is hot. . 






















AP Mis made in various forms (corrugated, ] 
flat, beaded, clapboard siding, etc.) and in | 
several permanent colors and white. 


No other material is so well adapted to the 
construction of industrial buildings of a 
permanent nature, as it combines the 
strength and lightness of steel with the 
longevity of Asphalt and Asbestos. 


We will gladly send you a process 
sample showing how APM is 
made.—Booklet 10517 too. Write 
for both today. 


Agbestos Protected Metal Company 


Bethlehem 

Steel Co. 

South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


APM Roofing, 
and louvres. 
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Buyers Growing Shy of High Prices 


Orders Are Light for Domestic and Foreign Account, Excepting Special Commodities 


Such as Plates—Pig Iron Production Smashes All Previous Records 


ONTINUED high prices have converted the 
| thoroughfares of trade. into trails of uncer- 
tainty and the steel market, as far as new buy- 

ing is concerned, has dropped back into low gear. 
Except in the case of certain special commodities, 
buying is in evidence only when backed by actual 
necessity. Consumers are shy of high prices. Eastern 
fabricators are ordering very little steel for stock 
purposes, and in cases where reserves accumulated 
at low prices have been depleted, they are not making 
new commitments without specific protection from 
mills. In the west, agricultural implement makers 
have been invited to reserve tonnage for 1917 delivery 
at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, base, for bars, but this figure is 
considered too high. It is pointed out that the retail 
purchasers of implements. will not pay the higher 
quotations necessitated by $50 steel. The back-lash 
of high prices is curtailing buying in other directions, 
and many manufacturers who dispose of their product 
through retail channels are caught between two fires, 
inasmuch as the ultimate consumer cannot readily be 
led to accept the higher figures that would naturally 
advance in rolled 
1916 
This ma- 


result from the tremendous steel 


quotations. Options on shell steel for were 
allowed to expire in the east on June 1. 
terial, therefore, either will be purchased in the open 


market or not at all. 


In some lines, however, the rush of 
buying remains unabated. Plates are 
3oth the 


mestic and foreign inquiry for ship 


Active 
Lines 


a notable example. do- 

plates leaves nothing to be desired. 
3ritish interests are in the market for from 15,000 
to 20,000 tons for October delivery. The plate market 
remains at 3.75c to 4c, Pittsburgh, for shipment this 
year. Owing to the unprecedented demand for gaso- 
line, oil country goods are exceedingly active and 
ices on sizes over 2 inches ir diameter have been 
Heavy inquiries for muni 


i 
advanced $4 to $5 a ton. 


tion steel ar: wire are pending. An eastern Pennsyl- 


vania manutacturer has a new order for approxi- 
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mately 50,000 12-inch shell forgings, which will re- 
quire 15,000 tons of steel. 


Were it not for heavy foreign in- 
quiries in the east, the pig iron 
market would present an unusually 
drab aspect. Various European in- 
terests are seeking heavy tonnages 
and this inquiry aggregates 50,000 tons. The do- 
mestic pig iron market, both in the east and west, 
is unprecedentedly quiet. The Maryland Steel Co. is 
believed to have taken an additional 10,000 tons of 
basic for last half shipment at $18, furnace, repre- 
senting a price shrinkage of $1 a ton. Birmingham 
and Cincinnati advices indicate that southern manu- 
facturers have become reconciled to the lull and sales 
of No. 2 foundry have been made at $14.50, Bir- 
mingham, for. prompt shipment and $14.65 for deliv- 
ery extending to Dec. 31. W. P. Snyder & Co. report 
the average sale price of bessemer pig iron for May 
at $20.883, valley. This represents an increase of 
$0.133 over April. The average price for basic during 
May was $18.1607, an increase of 16 cents over the 
April figure. 


Pig 
Iron 


The semi-finished steel market pre- 
sents a aspect. Billets are 
said to be stronger in Youngstown, 
where buyers cannot cover at $43, 
weaker at Pittsburgh, 
where sales down to $40 are reported. The eastern 
Pennsylvania market is flooded with crop ends and 
discards from shell billets. 


. Ran mixed 
Semi-Finished 


Steel 


mill, and 


May pig iron production broke all 
previous records, with a daily aver- 
age of 108,514 tons and a total out- 
put of 3,363,926 tons. There are 
now 321 active stacks and more fur- 
naces are blowing than at any time since September, 
1907. The output of steelmaking iron in May was 
2,451,646 tons, and the merchant furnaces produced 
872,340 tons. Ferro production in May was 21,384 tons. 


Pig Iron 
Production 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


Throwing Millions in the Air 


NOTHER astounding ,exhibition of a lack ot 
A common sense and a blind obsession by an 
idea is furnished by congress in inserting in 
the army reorganization bill, now in the hands of 
President Wilson, a section appropriating $20,000,000 
for the building of a government nitrate plant. If 
such a thing were possible, this proposed expenditure 
is even more objectionable than the plan to spend 
$11,000,000 in building an armor plate plant. If the 
proposed nitrate plant should be built, it would 
furnish another example of needless duplication by 
the government of production now being carried on 
by private enterprises in a better and more efficient 
manner than would be possible under federal 
management. 

The by-product coke industry of the country, now 
undergoing such rapid development, is producing 
sulphate of ammonia at the estimated rate of 230,000 
tons annually, and with the works now under con- 
struction this will be increased to 430,000 tons. 
Hence this essential raw material for nitric acid 
production is available for the government’s purposes 
in an amount that will more than meet any possible 
requirements. The upbuilding of the by-product coke 
industry, is of great importance to the cultivation of 
varied lines of manufacture in this country, on account 
of the great .value of the by-products which are 
wasted by the bee-hive process of manufacturing coke 
and recovered by the by-product process, and on 
account of the tremendous military value of some of 
the by-products in the manufacture of high explosives. 

There are the strongest reasons for the government 
aiding the by-product. industry in every reasonable 
way, but section 124 of the bill which has just passed 
specifically provides “that the plant or plants provided 
for under this act shall be constructed and operated 
solely by the government and not in conjunction with 
any other industry or enterprise carried on by private 
capital.” In other words, it will not be possible to 
conduct the proposed plant in connection with any 
by-product coking concern owned by private capital. 
This is one of the rankest kinds of government 
destructiveness. 

Owing to the many highly important provisions of 
the bill other than section 124, the President has 
already signed the document. The one good feature 
of it is that the section does not make it mandatory 
upon the President to establish a nitrate plant. He 
is merely authorized and empowered to make or cause 
to be made such investigation as in his judgment is 
necessary to determine the best means for the pro- 
duction of nitrates and other products for munitions 
of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers 


- 


and other useful products by water power or any 
other power, as in his judgment is the best and 
cheapest to use. He is further authorized to construct 
a water power plant, or other means- than water 
power, for the production of nitrates. It is within 
the power of the President to sign the bill and do 
absolutely nothing. This, we believe, is what he will 
do, if he listens to the advice of men who are thor- 
oughly informed on the subject, are opposed to gov- 
ernment interference with business when it is not 
demanded by the interests of the people of the country, 
and are able and anxious to render patriotic service 
by putting their plants and products at the command 
of the government. 


ravi AT Ty 2 
The New Directory 


N HIS admirable address before the American 
I Iron and Steel Institute last Friday, Hon. Ed- 

ward N. Hurley spoke of the institute as the 
“greatest association in the greatest industry in the 
world,” but only those who have considerable 
knowledge of the iron business and have had ex- 
perience in compiling statistics in regard to it can 
appreciate the immensity of the undertaking of pub- 
lishing a directory of iron and steel works of the 
country. Many have, however, by constant use 
through many years cf the directories issued by the 
late James M. Swank, come to realize the important 
service which these directories have rendered, and 
to all such persons the announcement of the publi- 
cation of the eighteenth edition of the directory will 
be received with much satisfaction. Eight years is 
a long period in the history of the iron and steel 
business of the United States, and since 1908, when 
the last directory was issued by Mr. Swank, so 
many changes have taken place and so many addi- 
tions made to manufacturing capacity that the old 
directory, even with the two supplements issued in 
1910 and 1912, was of very litle use. 

In November, 1873, the first edition of the direc- 
tory was published, and in all seventeen editions 
and two supplements appeared under the editorship 
of Mr. Swank. The publication of these directories 
constituted a large part of what Mr. Carnegie de- 
scribed as the unpayable debt which the iron trade 
owed to James M. Swank. The work required 
great industry, accuracy and sound judgment. The 
cost in money was large and as much as $20,000 
was expended on one edition. 

Naturally, in planning the directory, in the early 
days the industry of the country was treated ac- 
cording to geographical districts. For example, 
Pennsylvania was divided into Philadelphia city 
and county, the Lehigh yalley, the Schuylkill val- 
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ley, the eastern Pennsylvania district, the upper 
Susquehanna valley, the lower Susquehanna valley, 
the Juniata valley, Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
county, Shenango valley and Beaver county and the 
western Pennsylvania district. This plan was based 
largely on the fuels and local ores used and is still 
adhered to to a large extent by some old fashioned 
compilers of blast furnace statistics, but the reason 
for its existence disappeared years ago and it is 
pleasing to know that in the new directory it has 
been entirely abandoned. In the new volume, the 
names of all companies, firms and individuals en- 
gaged in the manufacture of pig iron, steel, hot 
rolled products, charcoul blooms, tin plates and 
terne plates are given in alphabetical order regard- 
less of location and can easily be found without the 
aid of an index. It contains only 437 pages, as com- 
pared with 500 pages in the directory of 1908, and 
in order to compress the information, a large num- 
ber of abbreviations have been adopted. These 
abbreviations are, however, very simple and the 
user of the book will soon become familiar with 
them. Although all that is claimed is that the 
edition is corrected to Jan. 1, 1916, as late an event 
as the acquiring of a controling interest in the 
Cambria Steel Co. by the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. in February, 1916, is recorded. 

On the whole, the directory is a very creditable 
continuation of the admirable work of Mr. Swank 
and reflects much credit upon Howard H. Cook, 
assistant secretary of the institute, William G. Gray, 
the head of its statistical bureau and other members 
of the institute staff. 





The Tariff Commission Bill 
HE Rainey bill, as finally reported to the nation- 
— al house, has been endorsed by the tariff com- 
mission league and it is probable that with 
some amendments it will be passed before congress 
adjourns. It is extremely difficult to frame a bill 
of this kind which will meet the views of even a 
majority of those who are most deeply interested 
in the passage of just tariff measures, and doubtless 
many propositions to amend will be « 1bmitted. We 
trust, however, that opposition . c:rtain features 
of the bill will not be carried so far as to endanger 

its passage. 
Owing to the unsatisfactory results obtained from 
the present tariff law, and to the extraordinary condi- 
tions due to the European war, it is highly important 
that a tariff commission be created and put to work 
as soon as possible. The Rainey bill contains numer- 
ous admirable features and at least makes a start in 
the right direction. If the newly created commission 


should not do its work satisfactorily, the next presi- 
dent of the United States and the new congress could 
soon change the personnel or amend the law. — 

Judge Gary, in his speech before the American Iron 


‘and Steel Institute, outlined very clearly the work that 


the commission might be expected to da. Probably 
some day a commission will be given full power to 
act regardless of party lines, but the country is not 
yet ready for so radical a departure, and the party in 
power must dictate what the tariff shall be. 





Now is the Time to Standardize 

HE standardization of machine tools is not 
gos new idea and although its merits are 

thoroughly appreciated by both manufac- 
turers and users, very little progress has been 
made up to the present time. This has been due 
largely to differences of opinion among machine 
tool builders and to the natural fear of each 
individual manufacturer that he would lose valu- 
able competitive advantages in the melting pot. 
The machine tool industry, however, is now con- 
fronted with new and powerful reasons for stand- 
ardization which it is hoped will break down such 
opposition to the idea as still exists. Briefly, if 
the industrial preparedness program is to fully 
accomplish its object, it is necessary that such 
machine tools as lathes, milling machines, profil- 
ing machines, etc., be standardized. 

It has recently been pointed out that in spite of 
the activities of the past 18 months, this country 
has no where near enough machine tools within 
its borders to meet the requirements of a first 
class war. In case of a struggle, it would be 
necessary for us to bend all our energies to the 
production of more machine tools and in addition 
to import large quantities from such foreign 
sources as we would be able to command. The 
advantages of standardized parts in such an 
emergency are almost self evident. If the major 
elements of machine tool construction were 
standardized and interchangeable, the problem of 
mass production would be greatly simplified. Fac- 
tories could concentrate on the manufacture of 
only those parts which could be turned out most 
advantageously, while other shops could turn their 
entire energies to assembling. Certain parts could 
be made abroad to standard specifications and 
others, such as heavy castings, could be produced 
here. In short, a leaf could be taken from the 
experience of the automobile industry and the 
favorable results that eventually would flow to the 
machine tool business from such a procedure can 
scarcely be estimated in dollars and cents, 
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* Quotations on leading products June 7, average for May, 1916, average for March, 1916, and average 
for June, 1915. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 
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Prices 
June 7, 
1916. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh. ..$21.95 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 18.95 


No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 19.45 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 19.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 19.75 


RS eats: CRED. ec ce ccciee 19.50 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 14.75 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton,. 18.25 
Bae, wnatern Pay on ec cc cecce’s 19.50 
No, 2X Virginia furnace....... 18.50 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.50 
Ferro mang., Balti., (1917)..... 175.00 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh....,.... * 42.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh......... 42.00 
Op.-h’th sh, bars, Pbgh........ 42.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pbgh...... 42.00 
ee are 3.10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh, contr.... 2.50 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 2.559 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 2.40 


Foreign Buyers 


Aver. Average Aver. 


(For Appitionat Prices Sree Pace 1296.) 


anes May et 





Aver. Average Aver. 


for for for Prices for for for 
May, Mch., June, June7, May, Mch., June, 
1916. 1916, 1915. 1916, 1916. 1916. 1915. 
$21.95 $21.55 $14.58 Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... $2.35 2.35 2.19 1.15 
18.95 19.20 13.54 een, A. ac cb ie epieescccet 3.10 3.00 2.50 1.39 
19.325 19.45 13.45 ‘Beams, Pittsburgh, contr....... 2.50 2.50 2.40 1.20 
19.00 18.70 13.00 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.659 2.659 2.409 1.30 
19.75 19.75 15.25 Tank plates, Pbgh., contract.... 2.90 2.75 2.50 1.15 
19.50 19.20 13.00 Tank plates, Chicago........... 3.50 3.30 2.67 1.31 
14.95 15.25 9.57 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 3.909 3.909 3.409 1.30 
18.46 18.60 12.50 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pbgh..... 3.00 2.925. 2.75 1.80 
20.00 20.00 13.50 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh. 3.00 coas . 2a 1.35 
18,00 18.25 12.50 Sh., galv., No. 28, Pbgh....... 4.85 4.88 4.82 4.46 
20.50 20.25 14.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 2.50 2.50 2.38 1.55 
175,00 ~150.00 105.00 Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 2.50 2.60 2.80 1.65 
44.25 40.60 19.87 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 3.50 3.50 3.90 2.25 
44.25 41.00 20.37 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... 16.50.” 37.22.. 37.95°°- W125 
44.25 41.00 20,37 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa.. 16.50 16.75 17.00 11.50 
44.25 40.60 19,87 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 15.75 16.50 16.20 9,37 
3.06 2.50 1:39 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa...... 21.75 22.50 22.50 12.75 
2.50 2.34 1.20 No. 1 wrought, Chgo........... 15.25 16.37 16.15 8.75 
2.559 2.559 1.20 Rerolling rails, Chgo........... 16.50 17.25 17.20 10.00 
2.40 2.40 1.15 Car Sree, ~ GRAS Sooo cee v0 12.50 13.10 14.05 9.87 





olster Pig Iron 


Overseas Inquiry Pending in Metropolitan District Totals 50,000 
Tons—Domestic Markets Are All Very Quiet 


New York, June 6.—Foreign busi- 
ness in pig iron is monopolizing most 
of the attention of sellers and pro- 
ducers, as buying by domestic users 
in this district has flattened out. A 
total inquiry for not less than 50,000 
tons of miscellaneous grades for ex- 
port delivery is pending and there 
have been some good-sized sales. The 
Italian State Railways, which have 
been inquiring for about 15,000 tons 
of bessemer for shipment this year, 
have closed, but it is not certain 
whether this is the same order taken 
by a Cleveland seller, as reported 
last week. This buyer also has taken 
1,000 tons of foundry from Peunsyl- 
vania makers. These orders are for 
delivery at seaboard. The Bolinders 
Co., Stockholm, engine builders, is 
inquiring for 1,500 tons of foundry; 
other export lots include 10,000 tons 
of malleable for Italy, 10,000 tons of 
basic for either Russia or Italy, 2,000 
tons for France, and various other 
lots. The ocean freight market re- 
mains very irregular. There has been 
a sharp cut to the United Kingdom 
and northern France, as low as $11 
a ton, on billets, having been quoted, 
but southern France and Italy are 
strong and shippers find difficulty to 
7 ° 
get $30 per ton, to the Mediterranean 
from southern ports. Only small sales 
are being made to consumers in this 


district. A buyer at New Jersey tide- 
water placed 1,000 tons of prompt 
low silicon Buffalo iron at $19, fur- 
nace. Prices, generally, reflect soft- 
ness, and $20.25 to $20.50, delivered 
this territory, for No. 2X, has been 
done on small quantities for this 
year’s shipment. 


No Buying at Chicago 


Chicago, June 6.—Practically entire 
absence of inquiry continues in the 
Chicago market for pig iron, includ- 
ing both northern and southern grades. 
Some small tonnages are being bought 
to fill in for immediate use, but most 
buyers are well covered for last half 
and the situation does not tempt them 
to seek contracts for first half of 
1917. One important factor, which is 
reducing the amount of iron melted 
in foundries, is inability to obtain suf- 
ficient labor, both molders and un- 
skilled workers. Foundries have heavy 
business on their books and many 
are forced to turn away orders which 
they could accept if their forces could 
be increased to operate at capacity. 
Some slight labor troubles are also 
restricting operations in a few foun- 
dries, which adds to the situation. 

Most makers of pig iron in this 
territory have booked by far the 
larger part of their production during 
the present year and are willing to 


(For complete prices see page 1296.) 


let the situation stand without being 
anxious to press the market or offer 
inducements to foundrymen to buy 
further. Prices remain steady at $19, 
furnace, for No. 2 foundry and $19.50 
for malleable and no sign of conces- 
sion from this level has been noted. 

Most makers of southern iron are 
holding at $15, Birmingham, for 
prompt and second half delivery, but 
it is believed $14.50, Birmingham, 
could be done for any reasonable de- 
livery, while some furnaces are asking 
$15.50 for last half. Quotations as 
high as $16, Birmingham, have been 
made on iron for first half of 1917. 
With lack of interest on the part of 
buyers, most sellers are not crowding 
the market and present weakness is 
attributed to the presence of resale 
iron. 


Quiet at Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, June 5.—So quiet a 
market in pig iron has not been ex- 
perienced in some months in _ this 
territory, as during the past week. 
The only new business of importance 
was the further buying of basic iron 
by the Maryland Steel Co. from east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnaces. Another 
lot of 10,000 tons for last half ship- 
ment was placed late last week with 
a Schuylkill valley steel maker at a 
reported price of $19.25, delivered, 
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which if this was the exact figure 
means on the supposition that the 
iron is to be shipped to Sparrows 
Point, a price of about $18, furnace, 
which is more than $1 under any 
recent transaction in eastern Penn- 
sylvania basic. 

It still is 2 question, however, how 
this iron finally will be distributed 
and some of it eventually may go to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., or to other points 
nearer the shipping furnaces. The 
Maryland Steel Co. now has _ pur- 
chased something like 20,000 to 25,000 
tons in its own’ name and it is re- 
ported the Bethlehem Steel Co. also 
has been a buyer. It appears quite 
conclusively that no Alabama basic 
figured in the Maryland Steel Co. 
purchases and that eastern Pennsyl- 
vania metal, as stated in last week’s 
report, will be furnished. Part of 
the eastern Pennsylvania basic now 
absorbed by these purchases, has 
been pressing the market for several 
weeks seeking a_ buyer. Foundry 
and other grades of iron absolutely 
are devoid of interest. Prices still 
show a slight movement toward soft- 
ness. Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X 
can be had at $19.50 to $19.75, fur- 
nace or $20.25 to $20.75, Philadelphia, 
and central Pennsylvania brands at 
$19, furnace, both for this year. Vir- 
ginia makers have declined to quote 
$18.50 for No. 2X for last quarter 
for which they want $19. They are 
doing $18.50 for last half. The Lenoir 
City, Tenn., car works has closed 
with southern makers against its last 
half inquiry for 1,650 tons of coke 
foundry and charcoal. The Keystone 
furnace of the Reading Iron Co. has 
resumed after several months idle- 


ness. 
Pig Iron Quiet at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, June 6.—Except for pend- 
ing negotiations for bessemer pig iron 
for export, the general pig iron market 
reflects no signs of activity in western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. Specifi- 
cations against contracts are heavy, but 
no new buying of importance is noted, 
and no inquiries involving large ton- 
nages are before the trade. England, 
France and Italy are negotiating for 
fairly large tonnages of bessemer iron, 
but no contracts for foreign shipment 
have been placed recently in the Greater 
Pittsburgh district. 

According to compilations by W. P. 
Snyder & Co., prices of steel making 
pig iron advanced in May. The actual 


selling average. for bessemer pig iron 
last month was $20.833, valley, or 13.3 
cents above the figure established in 
April. Sales of basic iron in May aver- 
aged $18.1607, valley, as against $18, in 
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April. Forty thousand tons of each 
grade were involved in transactions en- 
tering into sales price compilations. 
Averages are based upon sales of 1,000 
tons or more by blast furnaces in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys. Of 
interest to the iron trade, is the an- 
nouncement that the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., yesterday applied the 
torch to a new blast furnace 85 days 
after construction work started. 


Prices Firm at Buffalo 


Buffalo, June 6—The price situa- 
tion in the Buffalo market has as- 
sumed an absolute rigidity in the 
face of an absence of very much 
buying or inquiry. This is due, it 
is said, to the conviction of the pro- 
ducers that a full demand for all the 
iron that the stacks of this district 
are capable of turning out is sure 
to come. One of the major produc- 
ing interests of the Buffalo district 
has withdrawn from the market com- 
pletely for the remainder of the year. 


Cleveland Market Quiet 


Cleveland, June 6. — Pig iron is 
quoted at $19, Cleveland furnace, for 
the balance of the year and it is be- 
lieved that this price will be main- 
tained. The market is stationary and 
is displaying considerable strength. 
An inquiry for 10,000 tons of bes- 
semer for prompt shipment to a for- 
eign buyer is current, but has found 
no local dealers who are interested. 
Cleveland interests are well sold up 
for the balance of the year and very 
little additional tonnage has _ been 
Several sales 
for next year have been concluded, 
but no figures are available. 


disposed of recently. 


Pig Iron Dull at St. Louis 


St. Louis, June 6—Because of the 
fact that prices of southern iron are 
low, with a tendency toward a. still 
more pronounced downward movement, 
trading has been very light for the last 
10 days, and prospects for improved 
business conditions are none too bright. 
Southern iron is offered at $15, Birm- 
ingham, for any delivery over the re- 
mainder of the year or the first half of 
next year. Northern iron is quite firm 
at $19, Chicago, for No. 2, and $19.50 
for malleable, but there have been few 


transactions recently. 
Southern Iron Lower 


Cincinnati, June 6.—Low prices con- 
tinue to rule the southern § market. 
Small lots of Ne. 2 foundry resale iron 
have been sold for prompt delivery at 
$14.50, Birmingham basis, and _ several 
sales of this grade have been made for 
the last half of this year at $14.65, 


(For complete prices see page 1296.) 
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Birmingham basis; The ruling price 
for first quarter of next year is $15, 
but it is known that a few small lots 
have been disposed of at $14.85, Birm- 
ingham basis, for No. 2 foundry. 
Southern Ohio resale iron is being of- 
fered at various prices. 

Limited tonnages can be purchased at 
$18, Ironton basis, for No. 2 foundry, 
but the majority of dealers are asking 
from $18.25 to $18.50 for spot delivery 
and the third quarter of this year. 
Furnace iron is being held at $19 Iren- 
ton basis. Silvery iron is selling all the 
way from $26 to $29, furnace, for 8 
per cent silicon. 

At receiver’s sale on June 5, the two 
furnaces of the Wellston Steel & Iron 
Co., Wellston, O., were sold for $294,- | 
000. The Wellston stack was purchased 
by S. E. Steinberger, of Jackson, O., 
for $210,000, and the Milton stack was 
taken by H. S. Willard Sr., of Wellston, 
O., for $84,000. The purchasers were 
both bond holders of the company. 
Efforts will be made to put both fur- 
naces in blast in the near future. 


Prices Would Be Shaded 


3irmingham, Ala. June 5.—Birm- 
ingham iron manufacturers are not 
beating the devil around the stump. 
They see that price levels of the past 
several months are weak. They real- 
ize that consumers are in no hurry 
to cover for last half. Business is 
light in volume. The manufacturers, 
therefore, admit that proffers of large 
tonnages would be accepted at shaded 
prices, especially in the case of for- 
ward iron. One well-posted maker 
said: “It is a $15 market for spot 
and for last half of the year with 
the same price obtaining for 1917 
delivery in case of lap-over order”. 
Another maker said: “The market 
is weak. I regard $15 as the price 
for spot and the rest of the year 
with $15.50 the basis for 1917”. Mean- 
while 1,000 tons were sold during 
the week for last quarter and 1917 
delivery at $15.50. Other forward 
sales of comparatively small lots 
brought $15.50, but this price did not 
follow effort at bargaining. The de- 
sirable consumer can obtain conces- 
sions. Several furnace interests have 
lots of 1916 make of iron yet to dis- 
pose of. Resale metal is going under 
$15, spot and forward, but there is 
only a small quantity of warrants on 
Alabama yards not owned by con- 
sumers. Some more basic has been 
sold on close figures. As a general 
proposition it may be said that $15 
is the rule for Birmingham iron, 
either spot or forward, with some re- 
sale metal going under this figure 
and some forward over $15 and as 
high as $15.50. 
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Crop Ends Flood Market 


Eastern Makers Have Sold Short Length Bessemer 
Billets Under $40, Mill 


Philadelphia, June 5, — Offers of 
crop ends and discards from shell 
billets continue to flood the market. 
Makers find it much more difficult 
to make sales and are obliged to 
grant sharp price concessions, The 
market’s softness is due to the large 
tonnage that presented itself from 
all sources after the brief period of 
trading activity some weeks ago 
when up to $55 mill was obtained 
for this material. Now it is ques- 
tionable whether $40 mill can be 
obtained. Some short %length bes- 
semer billets were sold here the past 
week under $40, Ohio mill. Eastern 
Pennsylvania makers of billets for 
the market, report a_ brisk inquiry 
now current, much of which is_ for 
export. The prices and sizes offered 
have been very attractive and nego- 
tiations now are proceeding. Some 
further domestic tonnages for fourth 
quarter specification have been sold 
at $50, mill, for re-rolling and $65, 
mill base, for forging billets. 


Strong in Youngstown 


Youngstown, O., June 6.—Despite 
the absence of sales, the market for 
semi-finished materials is strong. 
Prices have stiffened and the soft- 
ness apparent a week or 10 days ago 
has disappeared. This softness was 
largely ascribable to interests other 
than the regular producing’ mills. 
These mills have been well sold up 
for months, and their strong  posi- 
tion was indicated yesterday when 
a buyer made unsuccessful attempts 
to cover for a round tonnage at $43. 
Another factor, local mills point out, 
that occasionally causes sales below 
the accepted market price, is the tem- 
porary suspension of shipping orders. 
This has occurred principally in the 
case of plants making munitions, 
where strikes or delays in reaching 
capacity operations have _ prevented 
rapid handling of incoming steel ship- 
ments. In these instances, which have 
occurred in some mills in the sur- 
rounding districts, the embargoed 
steel has been offered at concessions, 
and some has been taken by con- 
sumers in the Youngstown district. 

Sheet mills have not covered for last 
quarter shipments of sheet bars. It 
is understood that the steelmakers are 
holding their steel at $42.50 for bes- 
semer, and higher for open hearth. 
At present. sheet prices, the consum- 
ing mills hesitate to contract ahead. 
One sale of open hearth sheet bars 


was made to a sheet mill in this dis- 
trict this week at $40, mill, the ton- 
nage involved being small. It is a 
peculiar reflection of present abnormal 
conditions that large tonnages of 
semi-finished, as well as some _ fin- 
ished, lines attract higher prices than 
small lots. The explanation for this 
anomaly is found in the sold-up con- 
dition of the mills. Small lots, thrown 
on the market through a combination 
of circumstances, will be disposed 
of at concessions for immediate sale, 
while large buyers pay higher prices. 
Semi-Finished More Freely Offered 


Pittsburgh, June 6—The situation 
for semi-finished steel products is not 
nearly so acute as it was early this 
year. Fairly heavy tonnages of bil- 
lets have found their way to the open 
market, and some manufacturers have 
been able to accumula‘e surplus ton- 
nages of sheet bars. Prices of both 
products are lower than they have 
been for many weeks, aithough most 
makers continue to ask $45, mill, and 
above. Scattering lots of billets have 
been sold at as low as $40, mill, dur- 
ing the last two weeks. No trace of 
sales the last few days at less than 
$42, mill, can be found, and it gen- 
erally is believed that $45, mill, soon 
will represent the minimum price of 
billets and sheet bars. 


q ae . 
Coke is Spotty 
Market is Uncertain in North and 
Strong in South 


Cincinnati, June 6.—Prices on coke 
are uncertain, because’ transactions 
are at a standstill. Sales of furnace 
coke made last month were low, and 
foundries bought only a small ton- 
nage. The latter, however, covered 
for their yearly requirements during 
the month of April. Furnace operat- 
ors state that present prices of coke 
are too high and they will not go out 
for requirements until reasonable re- 
ductions are made. Wise county and 
Pocahontas furnace coke are quoted 
from $3 to $3.25, ovens. and New 
River furnace grades from $3.25 to 
$3.50, ovens, all for contract ship- 
ment. 

Italy Wants Coke 


New York, June 6 —Italy now is 
a prospective buyer of foundry coke 
in this country and has an inquiry 
for 3,000 tons before the trade. An 
inquiry for a cargo of smelter’s coke, 
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3,000 to 5,000 tons for South Amer- 
ica also is pending. The American 
Locomotive Co. is inquiring for 9,500 
tons of foundry coke for its various 
plants for last half delivery. 


Coke Gains Ground 


Pittsburgh, June 6—Heavy demand 
for Connellsville coal for shipment 
to consumers affected by labor trou- 
bles at bituminous mines along the 
Monongahela river, has tended to 
strengthen the market for blast fur- 
nace and cupola coke. A number of 
Connellsville coke operators last week 
curtailed operations in order to ship 
coal at rather fancy prices. Blast 
furnace fuel for prompt delivery is 
being held at from $2.75 to $2.90, 
ovens, by more important dealers. 
Seventy-two hour coke is being quot- 
ed at $3.50, ovens, but the absence 
of -sales makes it difficult to deter- 
mine the position of prices. 

A number of blast furnace interests 
have opened tentative negotiations for 
coke requirements for the second half 
of this year. Operators, who will- 
ingly accepted sliding scale contracts 
for fuel for shipment the first half 
of 1916, now are insisting upon flat 
prices, apparently because of the un- 
certainty of the future. So far as 
can he ascertained, no contracts have 
been placed recently for the delivery 
of blast furnace fuel after July 1 
next. The Connellsville Courier for 
the week ending May 27, says produc- 
tion of coke in the Connellsville re- 
gions was 436,812 tons, compared with 
434,441 tons the week previous. 


Coke Quiet in St. Louis 


St. Louis, June 6—Coke is lifeless, 
with Connellsville and Virginia foundry 
grades ranging around $3.25, ovens. 
There is very little trading. 


Southern Coke Exported 


Birmingham, Ala., June 5.—Coke is 
very strong owing to the absence of 
competition in the southwest, Cali- 
fornia and other territory, from which 
shipments of foreign and West Vir- 
ginia cokes have been diverted by the 
engagement of vessels in other direc- 
tions. There seems no end to the 
period during which this activity will 
last. Some Newcastle coke in sacks 
has been shipped to Chile experi- 
mentally. Prices for large and small 
lots of leading brands run from $4 
to $4.50. 


John Barnes, president of the W. F. 
& John Barnes Co., manufacturer of 
machine tools, Rockford, IIl., died May 
29, aged 83 years. With his brother, W. 
F. Barnes, he founded the company in 
1872. 
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—Options Expire in East 


Chicago, June 6—Agricultural imple- 
ment makers, who have been asking a 
price on soft steel bars for delivery 
during first half of 1917 are being given 
an opportunity, if regular customers, to 
cover at least part of their requirements 
for next year at 2.69c, Chicago mill, by 
the leading interest. This is the present 
nominal price and agricultural imple- 
ment makers are the only ones for 
whom 1917 deliveries are being opened. 
Up to this time practically none of this 
tonnage has been placed as most farm 
implement builders regard the price as 
higher than they are able to pay. Other 
interests are willing to take care of 
their regular customers on the same 
basis and nowhere in the market is 
there a disposition to give a_ better 
price to this class of buyers than would 
be made to other consumers. Willing- 
ness to sell for first half of 1917 gives 
implement makers an opportunity to 
figure on their year’s business, but the 
price is not attractive. 

While most steel mills have consider- 
able tonnage already booked, which 
cannot be delivered until the early 
months of 1917, no move has been made 
to take contracts for delivery in that 
period from general buyers. Just what 
method will be followed in apportioning 
first half tonnage is not certain. No 
especial pressure is being brought to 
cause mills to apportion their remain- 
ing tonnage, and it is believed this will 
not be done as far in advance of de- 
livery as was the case at the beginning 
of the present year when second half 
tonnage was apportioned several months 
in advance. Nominal quotations remain 
steady at 2.69c, Chicago mill, for soft 
steel bars. 

Hard steel bars are strong at 2.50c, 
Chicago mill, and some instances have 
been known where prompt delivery has 
been provided at $2 to $3 per ton 
higher than this quotation. Some con- 
sumers have been forced to change 
their specifications to larger sizes of 
bars in order to meet rolling conditions 
of mills and obtain their material with- 


out undue delay. 
Bars Steady in Cleveland 


Cleveland, June 6—Activity in the 
Cleveland bar market is confined to 
contracting for future delivery. There 
is little 
transected as most mills prefer to 


premium business’ being 


contract for the future. There have 
been some unfounded rumors. of 
slowing-up, but local dealers are find- 


ing that a steady inquiry from a 


variety of sources is keeping the 
mills working at capacity. Instances 
have been noted of contracts closed 
as far ahead as the first half of next 
year. Prices are unchanged. 
Options Allowed to Expire 
Piiladelphia, June 5.—Very few 
of the options for tonnages. of 
si.ell steel for this year’s shipment 
heid by domestic and foreign -muni- 
tion makers, were exercised when 
they expired June 1. This means 
that these lots are to be purchased 
in the open market or not at all. 
The market shows still unclosed a 
heavy tonnage of shell steel. Both 
sales and new inquiries have been 
lighter. One eastern Pennsylvania 
munition maker has received a new 
order for 40,000 to 50,000 12-inch 
shell forgings for the English gov- 
ernment which will require about 15,- 
000 tons of steel. The South Brook- 
lyn Machine Corporation is the low 
bidder at $2.76 each for machining 
8,084 4.7-inch shells for the United 
States government for the Frankford 
Watertown 
was second bidder at $2.83 each. Lit- 


arsenal. The arsenal 
tle is being done in soft steel bars 
in the territory, There are buyers 
for contract at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, but 
the mills are not accepting this form 
of business. On a lot of odd sizes 
put before buyers here the latter 
offered 2c, Pittsburgh, but the mills 
are holding out for 2.50c, Pittsburgh, 


the regular standard bar price. 
Steel Bars Active 


Pittsburgh, June 6.— Specifications 
for steel bars for shipment to domes- 
tic cOnsumers continue heavy, but no 
new buying of consequence is report- 
ed. Tremendous demand continues to 
exist for steel rounds for the manu- 
facture of shells, and a number of 
interesting. contracts recently have 
been placed in this district. Steel 
bars are being held at 2.50c for ship- 
ment the early part of 1917 and some 
mills actively have been soliciting or- 
ders for delivery the first quarter of 
next year. 

Iron Bars Firm 


Chicago, June 6.—Bar iron is quoted 
firmly at 2.35c, Chicago mill, for 
prompt delivery, which means 60 to 90 
days. The quotation for third quarter 
delivery has been -held at 2.50c, Chicago 
mill, and an interesting situation de- 


velops where prompt buying means third 
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quarter delivery with specifications fur- 
nished at once. The market is inter- 
ested to note whether the prompt price 
will go to 2.50c, Chicago, or third quar- 
ter business be taken at 2.35c, Chicago. 
The fact that prompt delivery from 
steel mills may be obtained at a lower 
premium than has been the case for 
sometime, gives rise to the opinion on 
the part of some buyers that the lower 
figure will prevail for third quarter. On 
the other hand, mills have plenty of 
business and believe conditions will war- 
rant holding for the higher price. 


Cotton Tie Market Not Opened 


Pittsburgh, June 6.—The market for 
cotton ties has not yet been opened, 
although prices may be announced be- 
fore the end of this week. It gen- 
erally is believed that ties will com- 
mand not less than $1 a bundle of 
45 pounds, as against 85 cents a bun. 
dle obtained last year. Mills have 


been rolling cotton ties for a couple. 


of months and shipments are being 
made to warehouses in the south. 


Hoops and Bands 


Pittsburgh, June 6—Steel hoops 
are being offered at 2.75c and steel 
bands at 2.50c for delivery at the 
convenience of the mill which means, 
in most cases, for shipment the first 
quarter of 1917. Some manufacturers 
are asking $5 a ton above those fig- 
ures for delivery the latter part of this 
year. 

Shafting is Strong 


Pittsburgh, June 6.—Warehouses are 
understood to have sold cold rolled 
steel shafting at as high as 50 per 
cent on the list, equivalent to $150 
a ton. Manufacturers quote this prod- 
uct at a range from 10 to 20 per 
cent off the list for carloads and 
from 5 to 10 per cent off the list for 
less than carloads. Specifications are 
heavy, but new buying is light. 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


Pittsburgh, June 6—Cold rolled 
strip steel for delivery the second 
half of this year is being sold at a 
range from 6c to 650c, base. New 
buying is light, due to the fact that 
consumers covered requirements 
earlier this year. 


Ore Maintains Position 


Cleveland, June 6. — Iron ore is 
maintaining its strong position, but 
with little activity in the Cleveland 
field. Shipments are moving rapidly 
due to the fact that furnaces are tak- 
ing ore direct, eliminating the delay 
of unloading to docks. There were 
no inquiries of importance in the 
local market during the past week. 
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Structural Buyers Shy 


High Prices Result in Caution—Large Consumers 


Think 3.00c, 


Philadelphia, June 5.—Care contin- 
ues to be exercised by eastern struc- 
buyers not to load up them- 
with material at the present 

They are buying very little 
once they have 
depleted their reserves accumulated 
on a low price plane, and they are 
not taking on new work except where 


tural 
selves 
market. 


for stock purposes, 


they have specific protection from 
the mills or assurances of deliveries 
under running material contracts, so 
that they are obliged to pay pre- 
miums on only a small proportion 
of their needs. The larger buyers 
still oppose entering into fourth 
quarter contracts with eastern shape 


mills at 3c, Pittsburgh, but several 
more of the smaller consumers have 
closed for third quarter on that ba- 
sis. The market continues quieter, 
but specifications against contracts 
are heavy. Prices range from 2.50c 


to 3c, Pittsburgh, depending upon the 
ability of the mill to deliver. 
New York City Buys 
New York, June 6.—New York City 
came into the market as a direct 
buyer of structural steel for subway 
and elevated work this week, when 
it took bids on 52,000 tons of riveted 
work on a_ delivered-but-not-erected 
basis. This tonnage included about 
20,000 tons, upon which general con- 
tract bids have been taken previously 


and awards made. The city now will 


decide whether it will furnish the 
steel to the contractors under the 
bids just received or have the latter 


supply their own material. The Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. proved to be the low 
bidder on about 32,000 tons, the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. on between 19,- 
000 and 20,000 tons and the Pennsyl- 


vania Steel Co. on a small portion. 
The prices ranged from $62 to $87 
per ton, delivered. The American 


Bridge Co. submitted an _ alternate 
bid of $62 per ton, delivered, or 3.10c 
per pound for the beams and shapes 


and $69 per ton, or 3.45c per pound, 


for the riveted steel. An additional 
charge of $8 per ton was quoted for 
delivery of material out of store. 
Some of the steel upon which the 
city has taken bids will not be de- 
livered until 1918. 
Structural Shapes Quiet 

Pittsburgh, June 6.—The high cost 

of building materials has tended to 


undertak- 
busy 


structural 
shops are 


minimize large 
ings, but fabricating 
filling contracts placed some time ago 


Mill, Too High 


and furnishing steel for emergency 
work. A number of structural projects 
are under consideration and a large 


amount of work will be released just 
as soon as more attractive prices are 
offered. Manufacturers are asking 
2.50c for delivery at their convenience, 
which means for shipment the early 


part of 1917. One mill in the Greater 


Pittsburgh district recently has been 
selling structural material for ship- 
ment six or eight weeks hence at 


3.50c and above, 


Small Lettings in Cleveland 


Cleveland, June 6—An announce- 
ment has just been made that the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Co., Akron, has awarded a contract 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co. for 
O00 tons of structural material for 
a terminal and several other build- 


ings to be erected at Akron. The bids 
were taken on this project some time 
ago and were previously noted. Struc- 
being quoted at 2.50c to 
for forward delivery and 


con- 


turals are 
3.00c, 
considerable 
cluded at this figure. 
tonnages are being figured quietly in 
the Cleveland district. It is: expected 
that the first work on the new Forest 
City house, for which a contract was 
let to the American Bridge Co., will 
be started within the next 60 days. 


Shape Market Dull 


mill, 
has been 


Several 


business 
small 


Chicago, June 6. — Buying of. struc- 
tural shapes is becoming steadily less, 
as those who can afford present high 
prices have filled their requirements. 


This has developed to the extent that 
some fabricators are willing to sell part 
of the stock they are now carrying, as 
it is difficult for them to dispose of it 
in fabricated form and they prefer to 
rather than hold 


convert it into 


it for any length of time. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


money 


Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., 
Akron, 900 tons to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
for terminal. 

Steel work for section No, 1 of route No 
8 of the Fourteenth street subway line in 
Brooklyn, 4,900 tons, awarded by Booth & 
Flinn, the general contractors, to the Ameri- 


can Bridge Co. 
Crane runways for the Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., 300 tons to L. F. Shoemaker 


& Co, 

Bridge over 
the Alabama 
the American Bridge Co. 

Bridge the 


railroad, 270 


Alabama for 


tons, to 


Warrier 


Southern 


river in 


railroad, 70 


Ohio 
shop 


Chesapeake & 
independent 


work for 
tons, to an 
Parkway 
avenue, 


subway from 
Manhattan, 15, 


con 


Eastern 
to New Lots 
Conners Bros. 


Section of 
Buffalo 


700 tons, general 
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tract and steel work expected to go to inde- 
pendent shops. 
Schwartz garage, Broad and Cherry streets, 


Philadelphia, 200 tons, to the American Bridge 


Co. 

Approaches to the Queensborough bridge, 
New York City, 250 tons, to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

Bridge work for the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, 400 tons, to the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co, 

Power house for the Connecticut Co.,* New 
Haven, Conn., 300 tons, to- Milliken Bros., 
Inc. 

Subway section under’ Fourteenth _ street 
from Irving place to Avenue B, Manhattan, 
4,000 tons, general contract awarded to the 


Degnon Contracting Co. 


Underwood Typewriter 


Service building for 
Co, Vesey and Greenwich streets, New York 
City, 1,200 tons, to Empire Structural Steel 
Co, 


Boys’ club, Avenue A and East Tenth street, 
New York City, 450 tons, to Hay Foundry & 


Iron Works. 

Building for Geographical Society, 155th 
street and Broadway, New York City, 250 
tons, to the Prince Iron Works, 

Residence for Isaac Guggenheim on Long 
Island, 250 tons, to Milliken Bros., Inc. 

Poli theater, New Haven, Conn., 600 tons, 
to Harris-Silvers-Baker Co. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 700 
tons, Blaw Steel Construction Co. 

New York Central railroad grade crossing, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 850 tons, Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works. 

Union Carbide Co., Niagara Falls, has 
awarded a contract to U. S. Steel Co., for 


tons of structural material for a carbide 


Saute, 


3,500 


plant at Norway. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Viaduct for the Worth Bros. Co., Coates 
ville, Pa., 2,100 tons, bids taken. 

Buildings for the General Chemical Co., 
for a Delaware point, 1,200 tons, bids being 
taken, Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
New York, engineers in charge. 

Three turntables for the Pennsylvania rail 
road, 250 tons, and bridges, 300 tons, for the 
same system, bids being taken. 

Building for Colonial Trust Co., Philadel 
phia, 500 tons, bids being taken. 

Waterman building, Cortlandt street and 
Broadway, New York City, 500 tons, bids 
being taken. 

Buffalo Potteries Co., Buffalo, plant addi- 
tion, about 325 tons of deformed rounds, bids 
to be taken soon, 

Store and office building, George W. Spitz 
miller, Buffalo, owner, taking bids, 100 tons. 

The Texas Co., Port Arthur, Tex., has let 
a contract for I-beams, columns and trusses, 
598 tons. 

Thos. B. Jeffrey Co., power house, Ken- 
osha, Wis., 575 tons, to Federal Bridge Co. 

Merchants Central Heating Co. has let the 
structural steel for central station at Spo 
kane, Wash., 254 tons. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 

Pittsburgh, June 6.—Foreign na- 


negotiating for heavy ton- 
bolts and rivets, but 
western Pennsyl- 


tions are 


nages of nuts, 
manufacturers in 
vania do not manifest much interest in 
export, because of ina- 

the insistent demands 
No difficulty 
ad- 


inquiries for 
bility to 


of domestic 


meet 
consumers. 
was establishing 
vanced quotations adopted the latter 
part of May. It is not unlikely that 


advances in price will be made. 


experienced in 
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Lower Spelter for Sheets 


Galvanized Roofing Might Sell With Zinc at 
Qo Cents—Black Sheets Quieter 


Youngstown, ©., June 6.—The gal- 
vanized sheet market, after months 
of neglect, is again engaging the at- 
tention of the sales departments. In- 
terest is still confined to speculations 
on the potentialities of the situation, 
as few sales are being made. The 
decline in the price of spelter during 
the past few weeks has brought about 
the present situation. The prediction 
was ventured Tuesday by one sales 
manager that spelter must decline to 
9 cents before a genuine revival of 
the roofing trade would be witnessed. 
With spelter at 9 cents, this sales 
manager expected to see a heavy flood 
of orders from the roofing trade, 
which normally consumes somewhat 
more than 50 per cent of the galvan- 
ized sheets produced. Roughly, 9- 
cent spelter would mean 4-cent gal- 
vanized sheets, and other sales man- 
agers believed buyers would hesitate 
to buy even at that figure. Spelter’s 
influence on the price of galvanized 
sheets is still important, but it is no 
longer the sole factor in causing 
present high prices. Since galvanized 
sheets were advanced to what have 
proved prohibitive levels, steel, acid 
and labor have all increased in value. 
Spelter at normal price levels, there- 
fore, would not bring galvanized 
sheet prices down to the ante-bellum 
basis. The vagaries of the war time 
spelter market discourage any assump- 
tion that it is certain to continue the 
present slump. The galvanized mar- 
ket, however, has been dormant so 
long that even the present uncertain 
prospect of renewed buying has 
aroused great interest at all mills. 

Galvanized sheéts, which have been 
held at 4.85c to 5.25c for weeks, are 
now quoted at 4.75c to 4.85c. The 
minimum figure is quoted quite free- 
ly on sheets from stock. One sale 
which involved special conditions, was 
made this week at 4.60c, but the sale 
was not representative and 4.75c is the 
present minimum. 

Inquiry for black sheets continues 
lighter than it was several weeks ago. 
However, new orders are generally 
in excess of the mills’ capacity, the 
decrease being comparative. One ex- 
planation for the smaller number of 
inquiries advanced today, emphasizes 
anew the oddities of the present mar- 
ket. Some buyers, it was pointed 
out, were accustomed to think in 
terms of the old $1 differential per 
hundred pounds between galvanized 





and black sheets. Spelter’s slump 
with the consequent softness in gal- 
vanized was influencing these buyers 
to hold up orders in expectation of 
a corresponding fall in the price of 
black sheets. This assumption is un- 
tenable with sheet bars at present 
levels. 

An interesting sidelight on the pres- 
ent situation is the action of some 
mills in concentrating all of their 
activities on the heavier gages, that 
is No. 16 and thicker. With sheet 
bar supplies below full requirements, 
these mills are turning their raw ma- 
terial into the most remunerative 
form. 


Sheet Output Sold Up 


Philadelphia, June 5.—Leading east- 
ern Pennsylvania sheet makers now 
are in such a_ position on orders 
booked that they have practically no 
tonnage for the open market during 
the remainder of this year. Their 
unrolled tonnage amounts to only a 
few thousand tons and this will 
scarcely be sufficient to cover normal 
miscellaneous orders. Prices for 10- 
gage blue annealed quoted by eastern 
Pennsylvania makers are from 3.75c 
to 4.00c, Pittsburgh, or 3.909c to 
4.159c, Philadelphia. 


Black Sheets Steady 


Cleveland, June 6. — Black sheets 
are quoted at 2.90c to 3.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, with a steady inquiry for this 
sort of material. The scarcity of 
this commodity makes it difficult to 
summarize the market, but it is the 
concensus of opinion that present 
prices will be maintained for some 
time. 


Sheet Mills Busy in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, June 6—Demand for 
special sheets for shipment abroad 
continues to be the outstanding fea- 
ture of the market in western Penn- 
sylvania and eastern Ohio. Builders 
of electrical equipment in _ Italy, 
France and Japan are offering pre- 
mium prices if specifications for de- 
livery can be met. Some of the larger 
mills in this district have sold rather 
heavy tonnages for export at prices 
considerably above those prevailing 
for domestic shipment. The domestic 
market is quiet, but this is not sur- 
prising, in view of the fact that most 
consumers covered requirements for 
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the remainder of the year some time 
ago. Black and galvanized sheets re- 
flect slight irregularity, the former 
being offered at as low as 2.90c for 
No. 28 gage by some mills. Most 
makers are asking 5c for No. 28 gage 
galvanized sheets, although reports of 
sales at 4.75c¢ are heard. Blue an- 
nealed steel sheets, quoted at a range 
from 3c to 3.25c, base, in this district, 
are being ‘held at 3.75¢ by a manu- 
facturer in eastern Pennsylvania, 


Blue Annealed Stronger 


Chicago, June 6. — Blue annealed 
sheets from Nos. 10 to 16 gage are de- 
cidedly stronger and quotations have 
advanced $1 to $3 per ton. Present 
sales are being made on a basis of 
3.24c¢ to 3.44c, Chicago mill. Lighter 
gages have not advanced to the same 
degree. Black sheets remain about the 
same as has been the case. for several 
weeks, although narower widths may be 
obtained from some mills as low as 
3.04c, Chicago mill. No. 28 gage is 
quoted at 3.09 to 3.19c, Chicago mill. 
Demand is not heavy and mills are 
able to take on some prompt tonnage, 
although contracts already on books 
will keep them busy for several months. 


Tin Plate is Active 


Pittsburgh, June 6.—Tin plate re- 
flects further strength. Mills are re- 
fusing to shade $5.50 and it is likely 
that the market will be established 
at $6, base, before July 1. Many con- 
sumers are attempting to supplement 
contracts placed the latter part of 
1915 or the early part of 1916, find- 
ing that they had underestimated their 
requirements. Mills have not been 
able to build up large stocks. Heavy 
demand exists for expert, but no large 
contracts have been placed this week 
for foreign shipment. 


Wire Demand Heavy 


Pittsburgh, June 6—Demand for 
wire products for shipment to con- 
sumers in this country has fallen off 


slightly the last two weeks. Indica- 


tions are that the summer months will 
be quiet but a temporary lull in ac- 
tivity will come as a relief to manu- 
facturers anxious to replenish stocks. 
Demand for all kinds of wire ma- 
terial for foreign shipment is decid- 
edly heavy. The French and Rus- 
sian governments have been negotiat- 
ing for a total of approximately 300,- 
000 tons of barb wire and _ staples, 
contracts for which are expected to 
be placed at an early date. South 
American and far-eastern countries 
have been figuring in this market for 
barb wire, nails and staples. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


No Let Up in Plate Demand 


Eastern Ship Yards Crying for Tonnage — 


New Inquiry From England 


Philadelphia, June 5.—Ship  build- 
ers both in this country and abroad 
are in the eastern market for heavy 
tonnages of plites; other buyers of 
this product are putting forth their 
requirements in undiminished amounts 
and some eastern mills report they 
have more business before them at 
present than at any time yet. The 
foreign inquiries for ship plates come 
mainly from England yards and call 
for at least 15,000 to 20,000 tons for 


October delivery. These prospective 


buyers are offering surprisingly at- 


tractive prices to the American mills 
and these vary only slightly from 
the high level of the domestic mar- 
ket. Atlantic coast yards have been 
inquiring for plates in good tonnage 


Pennsylvania 
exgend their 
possibly 


from certain eastern 


mills, apparently to 


sources of supply and im- 
tonnage 
the 


gener 


prove deliveries. \ heavy 


of locomotive plates remains in 
market. The 
ally quoted by eastern plate mills is 
4.00c, Pitts- 


common figure. 


minimum price 


Pittsburgh, and 


the 


1-4 
IF IC, 


burgh, remains 


One maker this week closed up sev- 
eral contracts for specifications in 
this, the third and the fourth quar- 
ters at 4.00c. One lot of about 5,000 
tons for last quarter was taken. 


Specifications are very heavy. Despite 
all it can do to keep down their ton- 
nage by hunting new sales as to 
buyer and tonnage, one leading east- 


Pennsylvania 


ern producer reports 
that its active orders this week are 
the largest in history and _ still are 
growing. 
Plate Market Quiet 
Cleveland, June. 6. Inquiry for 


plates is not excessive and seems to 


be slowing up to a certain degree. 


is no difficulty in disposing of 
but the 


characterized 


There 
insistent demand 
the 
No 


under 


material, 


which market for 


a time is lacking. new ship 
considera- 
that 


checking buying. 


building of note is 


tion and there is a_ suspicion 


present prices are 
Plates Strong, But Quiet 
The for 


steel 


Pittsburgh, June 6. market 


finished iron’ and products 
throughout the country is calmer, and 
both sellers and buyers appear more 


conservative than at any time during 


the last 10 months. There is no let- 
up of activity, however. Specifications 
against contracts have not fallen off 


and mills have not been able to catch 


up any in deliveries. There is scarce- 


ly any new buying and it is generally 
believed that the market will be quiet 
during the summer months. Steel 


plates are being held at a range from 
2.75c to 2.90c by mills in this district 
for future delivery, which means some 
time after Jan. 1, next. Japan is ne- 


gotiating for heavy tonnages of ship 


plates, but it is not known here 
whether any contracts have been 
placed recently by that nation. 


Advanced 


Country Goods Marked Up 


Specifications Heavy 


Oil 


June 6-—Under daté of 
June 1, the National 
out new cards, showing an advance 
of 1 foot in the [ 
2-inch and line 


about $4 or 


Pittsburgh, 


Tube Co. sent 


cent per price of 


tubing, drive pipe, 


which is equivalent to 


$5 a ton Other makers of steel 
pipe have adopted advanced prices. 
The A. M. Byers Co. and other 


vrought iron pipe manufacturers have 


announced a similar advance, affect- 


ing the 
country 


wrought iron oil 
Standard 
pipe and boiler tubes were not affect- 


the 


price of 
goods. merchant 


ed by changes in price of oil 


country goods. 


Cast Pine Slow 


for 


Keen om 


Large Orders 


Competition Bookings 


Cast iron pipe- 
have 


New York, 


makers in 


June 6. 
the 
the 


east generally 
reduction in 


the 


followed recent 
| some of largest 


prices posted by 

inakers, and the schedules now are 
quoted $1 lower on all sizes. This 
brings 6-inch Class B to $29.50, New 
York City, and 4-inch to $32.50. 


Sharper competition which recently 


softness of the mar- 
this 


especially 


had produced a 
ket, has been the cause of reduc- 
The 


been lacking in bookings of the larger 


tion. foundries have 


sizes and have competed aggressively 


for such business. The market con- 
tinues quiet on standard pipe but 
flange work remains. active. The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. is the low bidder on 
1500 tons of pipe for Buffalo at 


delivered, for the 3's; $31.50 


4’s, and $28.50 for the 6’s and 


1296.) 


$38.50, 
for the 


prices see 


page 


complete 


(For 
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larger. The Metropolitan Water and 
Sewage will take 


bids June 9 on 500 tons of 12’s and 


Board, of Boston, 


16's and Olean, N. Y., June 7 on 
about 100 tons of 4, 6 and 8’s. 
Cast Pipe Demand Small 

Chicago, June 6—Although demand 


for cast iron pipe is becoming stronger, 
light this 
The high 
last year is be- 
lieved to be the reason. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
has taken 211 tons at Morris, Minn. 
Bids were opened at Waukegon, III, 
June 5, on 440 and at St. Paul, 
Minn., on the same day for 1,100 tons. 
Figures were taken at Logansport, Ind, 


for 
present 


unusually 
the 
compared 


it remains 
season of year. 


price with 


tons 


June 7, on 130 tons and Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., will open bids June 12 
on 372 tons. 


Business Not So Brisk 


Birmingham, Ala., June 5.—While 
the melt in pipe shops has not de- 
creased, the orders that have been 
coming in recently are small ones 


with specifications for rush delivery, 
indicating that they are for filling-in 


brisk 


Some shops 


purposes. Business is not as 


as it was a month 


ago. 


report more orders than others. 


T | » : 
Warehouses Are Busy 


New York, June 6.—There contin- 
ues to be some variation in steel 
prices from store in this territory. 
Certain large jobbers are selling 
‘shapes and steel bars at 3.10c, and 
plates at 4c, delivered this district. 


Most of the warehouses, however, are 
holding shapes and bars at 3.25c, and 
plates at 4.25c, and rep rt orders at 
these figures are being obtained with- 
out trouble. the smaller 
jobbers are asking even higher prices. 
The present irregularity of the market 
appears to be due to the fact that 
some warehouses did not join in the 
advance recently from 3.10c on shapes 
and bars, and 4c on plates. 


Some of 


Selling Large Tonnage 


Cincinnati, June 6.— Warehouses 
are selling large tonnages of struc- 
tural and re-inforcing bars at from 


3.20c to 3.50c. Building contractors 


are willing to pay good prices pro- 
viding shipments can be made. The 
warehouses are having a hard time 
keeping their stocks from being de- 
pleted, as shipments from mills are 
slow. Prices are strong and show 
no tendency to change. Cold rolled 


bars are quoted at 20 per cent above 
the list price, and hot rolled bars from 
3.20¢ to No. 28 black 
are quoted 3.95c, f. o. b. Cincinnati. 


3.75¢c. sheets 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Scrap Cheaper Than Ore 


Borings and Turnings Reach Low Levels in Chicago 


Market—Other Centers Weak 


Chicago, June 6.—Continued absence 
of buyers from the iron and steel mar- 
ket in Chicago is resulting in a steady 
drop in prices. Borings and turnings 
are now quoted from $5.75 to $6.25 per 
net ton, which is almost as low as 
the minimum during the dull period 
of 1914 and 1915. At present prices 
these products are cheaper than iron 
ore, where they can be used as a sub- 
stitute. Most large consumers have 
heavy supplies in their yards and the 
buying movement, which has been ex- 
pected for some time, appears to have 
been deferred. 

Railroads are not selling much scrap 
at present, low prices offering no temp 
tation to market whatever may have 
been accumulated. The Wabash _ rail- 
road offers 414 track miles of steel rails, 
about 60 pounds, with angle bars. The 
Santa Fe railroad offers 1,500 tons, of 
which 500 tons are No. 1 steel rails. 
The Wabash railroad also offers 3,000 
tons of scrap, including 700 tons of No. 
1 wrought and 400 tons of No. 1 cast. 


Scrap Quiet in Buffalo 


tuffalo, June 6—The market is 
holding to about the same pace of 
lessened activity previously noted. 
The principal consumer of heavy 
melting steel is not in the market at 
the present time. Sagging in prices 
is noted in this community and also 
in turnings, borings, bundled sheet 
scrap, grate bars, wrought pipe and 
busheling scrap. The general im- 
pression prevails with the dealers 
that prices are due to stiffen rather 
than to undergo any further falling 
off. 

Easterners Buy on Dip 


Philadelphia, June 5.—Some of the 
largest eastern Pennsylvania consum- 
ers of scrap have been overlooking 
no opportunity to increase with ad- 
vantage their purchases for forward 
delivery during the present softness 
of the market. One steelmaker has 
brought its recent purchases of heavy 
melting steel for delivery to October 
up to a total of about 40,000 tonns. 
This tonnage was purchased at a 
range of $16.50 to $18.25, delivered, 
and some of the lowest priced lots 
were taken up in the past week, in- 
cluding 2,000 tons at $17 and some 
metal 50 cents under that figure. This 
buyer now has withdrawn from the 
market. Heavy melting steel has 
been sold to consumers down to 
$16.25, delivered. One transaction for 


500 tons for future delivery at this 
figure was closed this week. Sales 
to dealers have been made around 
$16, delivered. Buyers of old mate- 
rial are few at present and sellers 
usually are obliged to make conces- 
sions to interest them. As a result 
the market is soft and quiet. Re- 
rolling rails have been sold at $18, 
delivered. Several sales of standard 
low phosphorus scrap have been made 
at $23 at maker’s plant in eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Machine Shop Turnings Sold 


Cleveland, June 6—Neglecting a 
small ripple stirred up by the pur- 
chase of 10,000 tons of machine shop 
turnings by a large Pittsburgh con- 
sumer, the iron and steel scrap mar- 
ket has retained all its characteristic 
dullness of the past few weeks. Few 
sales of importance have been re- 
corded. <A local mill is reported to 
have bought about 2,000 tons of 
heavy melting steel at $16 per gross 
ton, delivered, but the range of prices 
dealers is more nearly $15.50 
75. Mills do not care to buy 
except where small lots are obtain- 
able at bargain prices. 

Shipments that were held back by 
one of the local mills until last 
Thursday came in so fast after that 
day that the mill was forced to work 
under an embargo. The Brier Hill 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., also is 
under an embargo. As far as can 
be seen at present, no hope for a 
radical change in the dull situation 
can .be entertained. 


Scrap is Weak 


Cincinnati, June 6—The iron and 
steel scrap market is dull and weak, 
and dealers do not see any indica- 
tion of better conditions until some 
of the larger consumers come back 
into the market for requirements. 
No regular level of prices is being 
maintained, as sellers are offering 
material for what they can get for it. 
The surplus in dealers’ yards is large, 
which makes them unwilling to go 
out into the rural districts for the 
large tonnages that are available 
there. Heavy melting steel is gener- 
ally quoted from $13.50 to $14 per 
gross ton, and No. 1 machine cast 
from $11.25 to $11.75 per net ton. 


St. Louis Market Dull 


St. Louis, June 6—Dullness in scrap 
iron and steel and an indifferent atti- 
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tude of consumers toward buying are 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
market. Dealers are having difficulty in 
disposing of material since consumers 
are supplying their demands by pur- 
chasing small lots of forced movements 
at bargain prices. Stocks in the mill 
yards are said to be low indicating an 
carly beginning of a buying movement 
which in turn will strengthen the mar- 
ket. Inquiries for relaying rails are 
brisk, but the supply is limited and 
prices are advancing. Offerings by the 
railroads last week were as follows: 
Wabash railroad, 2,000 tons; Chicago & 
Alton railroad, 750 tons; Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas railroad, 4,000 tons, and 
the Kansas City Southern railroad, 200 
tons. 


Weak in Birmingham 


Birmingham, Ala, June 5. — The 
scrap market continues to yield in 
sympathy with offerings larger than 
consumption. A general reduction of 
25 cents per ton in actual transac- 
tions is noted, while old steel rails 
and steel scrap have declined about 
50 cents per ton. Wrought iron is 
about the only article that has stood 
firm and resisted the softening pro- 
cess. The disposition to buy for 
future delivery is lessening. 


Scrap Dips Lower 


Pittsburgh, June 6.—Iron and steel 
scrap reflects further weakness in the 
Greater Pittsburgh district. Some 
consumers recently have refused to 
pay $16.50 a ton for heavy melting 
steel, but no evidence of sales below 
that figure is found. Less than 90 
days ago, it will be recalled, heavy 
melting steel of good quality was 
commanding $18.50 a ton. Other 
grades of scrap are correspondingly 
weak. Large tonnages are being re- 
jected daily and no inquiries of im- 
portance are pending in the open 
market. 


New York Market Soft 


New York, June 6.—Brokers have 
been buying considerable heavy melt- 
ing steel in this territory to apply 
on old orders with eastern Pennsyl- 
vanja consumers and have been get- 
ting it around $14.35, New York, or 
$16.25, delivered. There are few new 
orders for steel or any grade, as the 
market is inactive and still is soften- 
ing off in price. Munition makers in 
this territory are shipping turnings 
freely to steel works in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, which have been buying di- 
rect. This grade is hard to sell at 
present. Middlemen are offering only 
$11, New York, for wrought pipe. 
Stove plate for New Jersey delivery 
has declined 25 to 50 cents. 


Sameer aninnes meena aes 
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THE TRON TRADE REVIEW 


Domestic Ferro is Lower 


Increased Home Production Results in Easier Quo- 


tations—Foreign Alloys Inactive 


New York, June 6.—Much dispar- 
ity in prices for ferro-manganese for 
early delivery continues to be shown 
in the current market and this seems 
to be attributable to the increased 
competition of domestic makers with 
the English product. Domestic 80 
per cent metal for spot or nearby 
shipment has been quoted from $225 
to $250 per ton, at the furnaces, al- 
though one maker is reported recent- 
ly to have sold several hundred tons 
for shipment through August at $300. 
A lot of 50 tons for June-July in the 
Chicago district is said to have gone 
at $225, furnace, and sellers report 
having encountered sales of 5 to 10- 
ton lots at this figure. The market 
on the domestic product for forward 
delivery covers a spread of $175 to 
$200, furnace, depending on the pe- 
ried of shipment. English makers 
are offering or selling very little 
metal at present. Some of them hold 
to $300, seaboard, for spot. A 
Youngstown steelmaker has been in 
the market for additional tonnage for 
both early and last half and is re- 
ported to have closed for 1,200 tons 
with a domestic maker for forward 
shipment. Other inquiry for 2,000 
to 3,000 tons for last half is pending 

The increase in the domestic pro- 
duction of ferro-manganese continues. 
The Marshall furnace at Juniata, Pa., 
which has completed a run on spie- 
egeleisen on a conversion § arrange- 
ment with the New Jersey Zinc Co., 
now has been leased to the American 
Manganese Mfg. Co. for a fixed per- 
iod, and this week was put on the 
production of ferro-manganese, using 
domestic and foreign ores. The own- 
ership of the Temple, Pa., furnace, 
June 1 passed to the Seaboard Steel 
& Manganese Co., of which Hartley 
C. Wolle is president, Albert Broden, 
vice president, and John E. Sullivan, 
secretary and treasurer. Eventually, 
it is proposed to operate this furnace 
on ferro-manganese and_ spiegeleisen, 
using mainly domestic ores. The 
Delaware Steel & Ordnance Co. was 
the former owner of this furnace. 
This stack has been on foundry and 
forge iron. 

Agents of English makers of ferro 
manganese have been advised that 
the distribution of shipments to con- 
sumers in this country henceforth 
‘ill be handled by the British consul 
eneral of New York instead of by 
private firms which have been doing 


this work under the authority of the 
British admiralty. The significance 
of placing this responsibility directly 
in the hands of official government 
1epresentatives has not been made 
clear in the trade. 

The spiegeleisen market has an 
easier tone and it is understood that 
offers of $55, furnace, for sizeable 
lots of 20 per cent for early delivery 
now will be entertained by some 
makers. The market previously had 
been quoted at from $58 to $60, fur- 
nace. A Canadian steelmaker who 
has been in the market for 3,000 tons, 
is reported to have closed with do- 
mestic makers. Another inquiry for 
1000 tons is current. 


Foreign Manganese Ore Sold 


Philadelphia, June 6.—Some further 
sizeable lots of foreign manganese ore 
have been sold to eastern makers of 
ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen with- 
in the past week at a price range 
reported to have been from 70 to 75 
cents per unit, at tidewater. These 
prices are approximately the same as 
have obtained recently in the market 
for foreign manganese ore. Among 
the new sales was a definite tonnage 
of Indian ore, which may reach 7,000 
tons, depending on freight accommo- 
dations. This is to be delivered at 
various intervals over the balance of 
the year. Another cargo of Cuban 
manganese ore, about 2,000 to 3,000 
tons, has been sold within the 70 to 
75-cent per unit range on the basis 
of 48 per cent mineral, which is the 
highest price yet paid for Cuban ore. 
Sellers of Indian manganese ore have 
been seeking offers for limited ton- 
nages for 1917 delivery, owing to 
more favorable freight oppurtunities 
having arisen for that period. One of 
the domestic makers ci ferro-manga- 
nese has arranged for some tonnage 
from new deposits in Central America 
and small lots of this ore already 
have been brought in. 


Ferro-Alloys Quiet 


Pittsburgh, June 6—Eighty per cent 
ferro-manganese and other ferro-alloys 
continue to reflect the easier tone de- 
veloped a few weeks ago. Sales of 80 
per cent ferro-manganese are reported 
at a range from $250 to $325 a ton at 
the eastern seaboard. Not much _ ton- 
nage has been sold and no inquiries of 
importance are pending. Spiegeleisen, 
which had been quoted at $2.50 a unit, 
recently has been offered at $2 a unit, 
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or $60 a ton for 20 per cent material. 
Fifty per cent and lower grades of 
ferro-silicon are firmly held at current 
quotations, but new demand is_ not 
heavy. Prices of steel making metals, 
although still nominal, are not nearly 
so high as a few months ago. 


Car Diddeva Less 


Figures for May Show Big Drop— 
Considerable Foreign Inquiry 


New York, June 6—Foreign rail- 
road systems continue large _ pros- 
pective buyers of equipment in this 
country and while some of these mat- 
ters are active af the present time, 
they have not produced any new or- 
ders. The Russian State Railways 
continue in the market for from 7,000 
to 30,000 cars and 800 locomotives. 
It is reported that the Seattle Car & 
Foundry Co. has received 1,000 addi- 
tional steel cars for Russia. The 
French State Railways, which some 
time ago ordered 3,000 cars in this 
country and Canada, agaifi are asking 
builders for figures on an _ indefinite 
number of cars. The French Marine 
Steel Forge Co. has ordered 25 gon- 
dolas additional from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. Cuban roads remain 
in the market for about 1,000 cars. 
Car orders are very light, as domestic 
roads are doing practically nothing. 
The only order closed during the 
week was 300 wooden stock cars for 
the Illinois Central, which went to 
the American Car. & Foundry Co. 
Car orders in May, according to the 
statistics of The Iron Trade Review, 
were the smallest of any month this 
year and totalled less than 4,500, com- 
pared with 7,000 in April; 8,750 in 
March; 12,900 in February, and 21,700 
in January. 


Little Rail Buying. 


Cheago, June 6.—Selling of standard 
steel rails in small lots continues, bes- 
semer rails being sold now for de- 
livery during the present year and open- 
hearth rails for delivery next year. 
Considerable export rail tonnage is 
being figured, about 50,000 tons now be- 
ing on inquiry for shipment to various 
countries in Europe and the orient. 
Some of this has been tentatively placed, 
but contracts have not been fully closed. 

Bar Buying Lags 

Chicago, June 6.—The only recent in- 
quiry for freight cars is one by the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad for 1,000 box 
cars, which probably will be placed in 
the east. The Russian government is 
said to have ordered 1,000 box cars from 


the Seattle Car & Foundry Co. The.- 


Illinois Central railroad has closed for 
300 stock cars from the American Car 


& Foundry Co. 


























Pig Iron Output Sets New Record 


May Production Was 3,363,926 Tons While Daily Output Averaged 


108,514 Tons—Net Gain of Only One in Active Furnaces 


HE blast furnaces of the coun- 

} try, having acquiréd the habit 
of setting new production rec- 

ords months ago, find the custom 
dificult to break. Despite the fact 
that the number of incoming stacks 
continues to dwindle, the May pro- 
duction of coke and anthracite pig 
iron was the highest ever made in any 
month. The output in May was 
3,363,926 tons, compared with 3,225,496 
tons in April, a gain o: 138,430 tons. 
March, which had held the previous 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 





1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. 
Jan. 102,319 51,323 60,624 89,929 66,220 
Feb, 106,157 59,521 67,450 92,095 72,372 
Mar. 107,343 66,009 75,534 89,123 77,791 
Apr. 107,517 70,484 75,383 91,812 79,254 
May 108,514 72,747 67,646 90,865 80,753 
June veseeee 78,998 63,486 87,229 81,125 
July 82,687 63,075 82,525 77,502 
Aug. 89,510 64,403 81,839 80,650 
Sept. .. 94,478 62,757 83,137 81,482 
Oct. .. 100,656 57,007 81,933 86,569 
Nov. .. 101,174 50,042 74,322 87,985 
Dec. wee» 103,278 48,236 63,746 89,590 
Av’r’ge 106,365 81,022 62,934 83,980 80,124 
record, was surpassed by 36,000 tons. 


The record set in April for average 
daily production held the top position 
for only one month. The average 
daily production in May was 08,514 
tons, against 107,517 tons in ‘April, a 
gain of 997 tons. 


May showed a net gain of only one 


interesting to note that since Feb- 
ruary there has been a net gain of 
only nine active furnaces. This com- 
pares with 27 during the previous 
three months, and 39, 28 and 29 
during the respective three-month 
periods preceding. These figures en- 
compass all of the gains, in the num- 
ber of active furnaces, made since 
December, 1914, when the lowest num- 
ber of stacks in years was in blast. 
The total gain during these 17 months 
is 171 stacks, an average of 10 month- 
ly. 

The steel works furnaces, as usual, 
made the largest comparative gain 
last month. The total output of non- 
merchant iron in May was 2,451,646 
tons, against 2,346,806 tons in April, 
a gain of 104,840 tons. The steel 
works furnaces averaged daily during 


May 79,085 tons, against 78,227 tons 
in April, a gain of 858 tons. 
The production of merchant iron 


in May was 872,340 tons, against 842,- 
318 tons in April, a gain of 30,022 tons. 
The average daily output of merchant 
iron last month was 28,140 tons, 
against 28,077, a gain of 63 tons. 
The grand daily average production 
so far this year is 106,365 tons, a 
higher figure than had been attained 
in any month prior to March, of this 























in the number of active blast fur- year. 
naces, 321 being in blast May 31, Five merchant furnaces were re- 
against 320 on April 30. This gain lighted last month and five blown 
is the smallest of any month since the out. Three steel works furnaces were 
upturn began in January, 1915. It is blown in and two blown out, a net 
MAY PIG IRON 
No. of No. in blast Jast Total 
stacks. day of month. tonnage made. - Totals. 

States. May. April. Merchant. Non-Merchant. May April. 
PUREOGUVNMIE 6.5 ist. 0 0 155 131 129 247,231 1,135,739 1,382,970 1,358,043 
ON Chasen oukee reson. 75 65 65 184,418 558,073 742,491 694,310 
| 45 27 28 149,901 73,641 223,542 227,378 
We <a 4 Uae 22 7 10 32,298 Nee 32,298 33,007 
a Se ae 26 20 20 86,761 123,986 210,747 190,742 
INOW  JOCOUR cc ce eeais 6 1 1 6,686 REPOS 6,686 1,538 
SE: 2 Wate ee bates ees 26 23 23 47,919 289,668 337,587 321,568 
Colorado ..... 6 3 4) 
OS eee ee Per EES TE 10 10 9 | 37 397 112.024 49,421 45,324 
MOrwROE® ko us s:ccs anes 4 4 4f wick hg Toca tae ¥ 3 eiagc 
Se Paes 6 5 5 
es 7 4 4} 
West Virginia ......... 4 4 4 | 50,436 31,737 82,173 67,181 
EE ok a 6 eee obo ihve 18 11 9 
Washington ........... 1 0 0) 
Roos 50.6%,b's 2 0 0) 
i PS eee 3 0 0| 2 
Minnesota ........... 3 3 $i 29,293 26,778 56,071 50,033 
EE < aon ve sgdeeaee 3 2] 
ee, ae ee eee be a 1 0 0) 

Spiegel—All states... 18,556 11,762 

Ferro—All states... 21,384 24,610 

po eer er 423 321 320 872,340 2,451,646 3,363,926 3,225,496 








gain of one. In all, eight were blown 
in and seven put out of blast. 

The production of ferro in May was 
21,384 tons, against 24,610 tons in 
April, a loss of 3,226 tons. Spiegel 
production in May was 18,556 tons, 
against 11,762 tons in April, a gain 
of 6,794 tons. 


The merchant furnaces blown in 


last month were: Wayne, Detroit 
Furnace Co., May 23; Sheridan -No. 
2, Berkshire Iron Works, May 12; 


Alburtis No. 7, Thomas Iron Co., 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION, 





1916. 1915. 1914, 

January ...... 3,171,878 1,591,024 1,879,336 
February 3,078,548 1,666,592 1,888,607 
March «esses 3,327,630 2,046,280 2,341,551 
AO tos tens 3,225,496 2,114,518 2,261,501 
May écinveve 3,363,926 2,255,157 2,697,019 
JURE: | diverse Peeweeews 2,369,932 1,904,566 
Fated tet: hall, ccascans 12,043,503 12,372,580 
JOY. icigcces?, creates 2,563,311 1,955,324 
Amma eek ck RSE ES 2,774,825 1,996,483 
September. +260 :wivexans 2,834,342 1,882,718 
Octobe: i. ses s8keeeas 3,120,340 1,767,227 
November = 6.6. ssdielens 3,035,235 1,501,269 
December: .. 2s. ies eb ear 3,201,605 1,495,325 
Total 2d half. ssscacns 17,529,658 10,598,346 

Grand total 16,167,478 29,573,161 22,970,926 


May 15; one Allens Creek, Bon Air 
Coal & Iron Co., May 7, and Rock- 
No. 2, Roane Iron Co., May 
Those blown out were:  Jisco, 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co., May 20; 
Rebecca, Kittanning iron & Steel 
Mfg. Co.; Low Moor “A”, Low Moor 
Iron Co., May 21; Lynchburg, Oris- 
kany Ore & Iron Corporation, May 
15, and Pulaski, Pulaski Iron Co.,, 
May 19, 

The steel works furnaces blown in 
last month were: Gary No. 12, In- 
diana Steel Co.; the New River No. 
3, of Corrigan, McKinney & Co., May 
13, and one Schoenberger, American 
Steel & Wire Co. Those biown out 
were: Ensley No. 6, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. May 8, and 
Minnequa “B”, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., May 31. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co, relighted its Radford furnace on 
June 2. 

The Reading Iron Co. relighted 
its Keystone stack on June 2. 

J. J. Gray Jr. has surrendered his 
lease on the Standard furnace of the 
Standard Iron Co. This stack, which 
had been making ferro-phosphorus, is 
now running on pig iron. 

A record run was made at the Steel- 
ton plant of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co, last month. The largest tonnage 
ever produced at the plant was made. 


wood 
19. 
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Act on Boiler Plate 


Pass Resolution Eliminating Require- 
ment for Reduction of Arca 


Washington, June 6.—The executive 
committee of the board of supervis- 
ing inspectors of steam vessels, today 
passed a resolution eliminating gov- 
erninent requirements for the reduc- 
tion of area of marine boiler plates, 
pending an investigation by the de- 
partment of commerce. Steelmakers 
and others who conferred last Friday 
with the committee had requested that 
the area requirements be eliminated 
altogether and in addition urged that 
the required tensile strength be re- 
duced from 63,000 to 60,000 pounds 
per square inch. The latter require- 
ment was left unchanged. The depart- 
ment will take up further investigation 
at once, and it is believed, will per- 
nianently eliminate area requirements. 

Stevenson Taylor, president of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, New 
York, acted as chairman and spokes- 
man of the delegation of steelmakers, 
shipbuilders, boiler manufacturers, ete. 
The executive committee of the board 
of supervising inspectors consists of 
George Uhler, inspector general of the 
steamboat inspection service; Daniel J. 
Dougherty, supervising inspector, 
Pittsburgh, and Nils B. Nelson, su- 
pervising inspector, Cleveland. 

The visiting delegation comprised 
the following: 

C. F. Bailey, chief engineer New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News, Va.; W. P. 
Carnes, chicf engineer, Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del.; A. W. Christian, assistant to 
the president Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation; T. M. Corn- 
brooks, chief engineer Maryland Steel 
Co., Sparrows Point, Md.; H. J. Cox, 
Lloyds. Register of Shipping, New 
York; C. L. Huston, vice president 
and general manager Lukens Iron & 
steel Goe.,- Coatesville, Pa.; E. T. 
Ickes, engineer of tests Worth Bros. 
Co., Coatesville, Pa.; L. D. Lovekin, 
chief engineer New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co, Camden, N. J.; A. J. Matte- 
son, chief engineer Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit; J. F. Metten, 
chief engineer William Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Co., Phila- 
delphia: W. S. Newell, engineer Bath 
Iron Works, Bath, Me.; N. J. Pluy- 
mert, Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me.; 
J. Pusey, engineer Pusey & Jones 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; F. Smith, 
manager Pittsburgh Steamship Co.., 
Cleveland: C. W: P. Rys, engineer of 
tests, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh: 
H. C. Taggart, engineer of tests Lu- 
kens Iron & Steel Co., Coatesville. 
Pa.; Stevenson Taylor, president 
American Bureau of Shipping, New 
York: D. D. Thomas, Maryland Steel 
Co., Sparrows Point. Md.; H. Warri- 
ner, chief engineer’ Fore River Ship 
huilding Corporation, Quincy. Mass.: 
T. C. Workman, American Shipbuild 
ing Co., Cleveland: M Douglas 
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Brews, M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleve- 
land; J. H. Hinman, Heine Safety 
Boiler Co., St. Louis; C. S. McNeir, 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Safety Engineers 


Washington, June 6.—Establishment 
by the Colorado school of mines of a 
chair of safety engineering has resulted 
in many inquiries being made as to the 
development of this profession. The 
bureau of mines has been asked many 
times as to the number of persons fol- 
lowing the profession, and as no in- 
formation was on hand the bureau has 
gone to considerable trouble to secure 
the names and addresses of men who 
are engaged in the profession. A list 
has been compiled by the bureau, and, 
while it is probably incomplete, it is 
thought to contain the names of most 
of the prominent representatives of the 
profession. The list contains many en- 
gineers, 67 in number, who are asso- 
ciated with iron and steel companies, as 
well as ore mining concerns. 


Exports Tremendous 


Foreign Business Continues to Grow, 
But Believed to be Near Maximum 


It is evident from figures covering 
iron and steel imports and exports 
for Apri? that shipments of war ma- 
terials, including shell steel, wire, etc., 
are approachirg a maximum.  Ex- 
ports in April, 1916, aggregated 384,917 
tons, compared with 223,448 tons in 
April, 1915. During the 10 months of 
the fiscal year ending April 1, 1916, 
the United States has exported 3,- 
786,909 tons of steel products. The 
tremendous increase in foreign busi- 
ness can be readily appreciated by 
comparing this figure with the ex- 
ports for the 10 months ending April 
1, 1915, which aggregated only 1,382,140 
tons. Imports also are increasing, the 
total for the 10 months up to April 
1, 1916, being 1,067,252 gross tons, as 
compared with 884,004 tons imported 
from July 1 to April 1, 1915. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports, Exports, 


gross gross 
1915 tons. tons. 
‘i ae Ka ; 20,858 378,890 
August .... , caters 405,850 
September . 23,345 381,914 
October . 34,730 351,039 
November : 37,131 362,764 
December 35,456 353,836 
1916 
January . : 15,824 354,416 
February . a 20,279 368,869 
March . “* 6,212 438,054 
April ... : 20,176 384,917 


The total value of the exports of 
iron and_= steel and manufactures 
thereof in April, 1916, was $58,722,411 


This shows a slight increase over 


June 8, 1916 


March, and is double the value of the 
total exports in April, 1915. 
Machinery exports in March, 1916, 


EXPORTS OF MACHINERY. 


Agricultural Metal 
Motor imple- Aero working 
1915. trucks. ments. planes. machy. 


June $8,578,802 $854,670 $283,212 $3,735,562 
July 6,803,001 963,534 880,836 3,872,358 
Aug. 4,387,193 1,454,606 588,600 3,624,411 


Sept. 5,882,255 1,092,797 101,950 3,256,973 
Oct. 4,307,190 791,230 366,892 3,236,079 
Nov. 3,837,307 1,054,235 13,770 4,644,713 
Dec. 3,920,533 1,338,629 156,347 3,205,788 
1916. 

Jan. 3,416,818 1,139,874 ....... 3,249,595 
Feb. 6,170,367 1,323,578 22,320 . 4,662,905 
Mar. 4,909,179 2,287,605 8,400 6,501,022 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, 
GROSS TONS. 


Ten months 


April, ending April, 
1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 
| rrr 15,975 6,805 113,953 21,500 
Pig iron ... 18,518 16,182 209,336 89,902 
Billets, ingots 
and blooms 
of steel... 88,764 41,321 703,021 123,026 
Wire rods... 14,555 14,967 137,797 69,066 
Steel rails... 22,346 10,991 443,197 105,394 
Steel bars... 58,213 20,233 486,443 134,648 
Iron bars... 5,201 3,054 57,098 7,678 
Struc. iron 
and steel... 19,999 12,764 221,894 131,740 
Hoops, band 
and scroll. 2,671 1,834 33,968 11,510 
Sheets and 
plates .... 38,938 26,794 404,047 208,499 
Tin and terne 
plates .... 21,385 9,083 75,134 65,208 
Barbed wire. 27,688 16,720 287,542 105,282 
All oth, wire 20,410 16,981 198,516 99,879 
Cut nails.... 174 421 3,434 1,852 
Wire nails... 10,884 5,043 99,305 38,831 
All oth. nails 
incl. tacks. . 634 487 7,822 3,463 
Pipes & fit’gs 12,423 16,255 143,185 137,783 
R. R. spikes. 3,056 250 22,346 4,618 
Bolts, nuts, 
rivets, and 
washers .. 2,265 1,322 26,194 10,746 
Horseshoes . 695 1,781 10,705 9,195 
Cast ragjat.. 123 160 1,972 2,320 
Total .... 384,917 223,448 3,786,909 1,382,140 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS, 
GROSS TONS. 


Ten months, 


April, ending April, 
1916, 1915. 1916. 1915. 
SO Sis dices 6,116 2,310 85,737 27,613 
3 of eee 8,680 3,080 94,224 88,673 
Ingots blooms, 
billets of steel.. 3,208 1,355 16,904 22,818 
Wire rods....... 302 382 3,693 3,853 
IRS Sarre 438 8,921 40,037 24,612 
ge RS ra 956 270 6,127 9,387 
eiructuval = ...... 140 143 »237 5,506 
Sheets & plates. 157 59 1,466 2,376 
Tin and terne 
UE cons 2-0 66 0 179 44 673 4,652 
EQGREY Kee gars 20,176 16,564 250,098 189,490 


IRON ORE IMPORTS, GROSS TONS. 


Nine months 


March, ending March, 

1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 

Spain te SAG, Seer 63,610 46,115 

Sweden ..4... 29,706 6.410 159,307 143,509 

Canada ...... 741 134 83,863 36,567 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador. ie ve oy oo 17,500 

Co | ie cee es 57,660 57,920 632,399 559,041 

Oth. countries ..... 23,938 128,073 81,272 

Total . 94,383 88,402 1,067,252 884,004 


were valued at $16,243,981, compared 
with $10,053,895 in March, 1915. Ex- 
ports of zinc, with the exception of 
ore and dross, in March aggregated 
$3,142,321, as compared with $1,251,132. 


John Barnes, president of W. F. & 
John Barnes Co., Rockford, IL, pioneer 
manufacturer in that locality, is dead at 
his home at that city, aged 82 years 

















Who they are 






ARRY L. RITTENHAUSE, sales 

manager of the forge department 

of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
has resigned his position to become con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Steel & 
Forge Co. 

George J. Young, now professor of 
mining engineering at the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed to the 
professorship of metallurgy at the Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Golden. 

Andrew Bryson has resigned the 
presidency and severed his connec- 
tions with the Brylgon Steel Casting 
Co., New Castle, Del., recently pur- 
chased by the American Manganese 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

Henry B. Joy, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, has 
resigned to become chairman of the 
board of directors. He has been suc- 
ceeded as president by Alvin Macauley, 
vice president and general manager. 

Employes of the maintenance depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania ~ Steel” Co., 
Steelton, Pa., tendered a farewell ban- 
quet to William Smith, former master 
mechanic, at the Plaza hotel, Harris- 
burg, recently. Covers were laid for 
45 guests. 

Charles A. Gross, who has been 
connected with the structural sales 
department of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., at New York, has resigned and 
has become identified with the  Har- 
ris-Silvers-Baker Co., New York fab- 
ricators. 

G. W. Bickerton has been appoint- 
ed chief draftsman of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
succeed L. Thomas, re- 
C. O. Weissenburger has 
been appointed assistant to the chief 


town, to 


signed. 


engineer. 

George Robert Kraft of Durban, 
South Africa, was in Pittsburgh re- 
cently, conferring with manufacturers of 
steam shovels, concrete mixers and irri- 
gation implements. Mr. Kraft says he 
may purchase $1,000,000 worth of farm 
machinery in this country. 

A. L. Humphrey, vice president and 
general manager of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa.,  re- 
cently talked about the “Mobilization of 
Material and Industrial Resources” at 
Music Hall, Pittsburgh, 
where a series of lectures on military 


the Carnegie 


engineering recently had been given. 
Henry M. Shaw, formerly eastern 
representative of the Gardner - Ma- 


MEN OF Tl 
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Where they are 
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Beloit, Wis., has asso- 
ciated himself with the Sherritt & 
Stoer Co., Inc., 603 Finance building, 
Philadelphia, and will represent it 
in connection with its regular line, 
giving special attention to the Gard- 
ner products. 


chine Co., 


Robert Haig, who has been chief 
supervisor of Lloyds inspection bu- 
reau in the east for a number ‘of 
years, with headquarters in the 
Bourse, Philadelphia, has resigned to 
become connected in a leading ca- 
pacity with the Sun Shipbuilding Co., 
which is building a large shipyard 
at Chester, Pa. : 

W. H. Thompsen and Albert H. 
Wiggin have resigned as directors of 
the Hendee Mfe. Co., Springfield, 
Madss., and are succeeded by A. F. 
Knobloch Jr. and Samuel H. Muller, 
the latter being vice president of the 
Chase National bank, New York 

John W. Higgins, president and 
treasurer of the Worcester Pressed 
Steel -Co.; Worcester, Mass., and sec- 
ond vice president of the National 
Metal Trades Association, will make 
an automobile trip through the mid- 
dle west this month. 

Larkin F. Jordan, formerly assistant 
manager of the railway and fuel oil 
departments of the Texas Co., with 
headquarters in Chicago, Friday was 
named president of the Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Co., Sharon, O., succeeding 
Osborne Mitchell, who will be retained 
as general counsel for the company 
and subsidiaries. 

F.. W. Poynor, in charge of the 
engineering branch of R. Martens & 
Co., Inc., New York, sailed for Bergen 
on June 3. Mr. Poynor took with 
him thousands of catalogs describing 
the products of American. machine 
tool manufacturers, and his company, 
which has its headquarters in Petro- 
grad, will conduct a campaign intend- 
ed to promote the sale of American- 
made machine tools in Russia after 
the war. 

Clyde E. 
position as secretary and sales man- 
ager of Denman & Davis, New York 


with whom he has been associated 


Dickey has resigned his 


for the past 11 years and has organ- 
ized the Dickey Steel Co., with « 
fices in the Woolworth building, 233 


? 
yf 


Broadway, New York He is presi- 


dent of the new company, which will 


represent several manufacturers of 


a¢ 
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What they are doing 









steel. Mr. 


Dickey was 
with the Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica for about five years prior to his 
connection with Denman & Davis. 


high-grade 


W. C. Durant, president of the 
Chevrolet Motor Co., has been made 
president of the General Motors Co., 
succeeding Chas. W. Nash, resigned, 
Mr. Nash remains on the board of 
directors. Mr. Durant previously had 
been in charge of the management 
of the General Motors Co., but was 
deposed in 1910 when the company’s 
affairs were administered under a 
committee of bankers. W. C. Leland, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Cadillac Motor Co., Detroit, 
has been elected a director of the 
General Motors Co., succeeding Albert 
Strauss. 


Newton Drilling Machine 


In a description of a two-spindie 
frame drilling machine appearing on 
pages 1208 and 1209 of the June 1 
issue of The Jron Trade Review, the 
name of the manufacturer, the New- 
ton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, was inadvertently omitted. 
The Newton company has been man- 
ufacturing special drilling machinery 
for a number of years, and the article 
mentioned described a late invention 
embodying an unusual number of im- 
provements. 


Eleven Convicted 


Eleven men were convicted at Pitts- 
burgh, June 3, by the jury chosen to 
investigate charges against alleged 
leaders of riots at Braddock, Pa., May 
2 and 3, when a number of industrial 
plants were entered. Fred H. Mer- 
rick was convicted on two counts, 
one of inciting riot and the other of 
riot, and 10 others were convicted on 
the charge of riot. Most of the men 
are foreigners. The maximum pen- 
alty for rioting or inciting riot in 
Pennsylvania is a fine of $500 and 
imprisonment for two years. Four- 
teen persons, indicted by the grand 
jury in connection with the riots, 
were acquitted. 

Thomas McNeil Sr., 75 years old, 
president of James McNeil Bros. Co., 
Pittsburgh, died at the St. Charles 
hotel, Atlantic City, May 28. 
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Ocean Rates Lower 


Competition is Felt in Trade to Certain 
European Ports 


New York, June 6—A movement 
toward lower ocean freights on iron 
and steel products to Europe con- 
tinues, but as not all destinations 
have been affected in the same way, 
the situation is irregular and spotty. 
The greatest easiness continues to be 
to the United Kingdom and northern 
ports of France. Tonnage for these 
points seems less liberal, and a num- 
ber of boats have been granting sharp 
concessions to pick up needed por- 
tions of cargoes. One quotation of 
50 cents per 100 pounds, or about $11 
per ton to the United Kingdom for 
1,000 tons of billets, was made in 
this district the past week. Another 
shipper was offered a rate of 85 cents 
per 100 pounds on 1,000 tons of billets, 
immediate shipment, from New York 
to British ports; 90 cents for imme- 
diate shipment from Baltimore and 
95 cents for June and July from 
Baltimore. Shippers this week offered 
$17.75 per ton on wire rods from 
northern ports to England, early ship- 
ment, but there were no takers. Pre- 
vious rates on billets to the United 
Kingdom have been quoted at $30 per 
ton, and upward. 

From the south, $20 per ton on 
billets and pig iron is quoted from 
New Orleans to Liverpool; $50 to 
Gothenburg; $50 to Christiania; $55 
to Copenhagen, and $30 to Marseilles, 
Bordeaux or Havre.~ No room is 
offered from the south to Genoa. Pig 
iron shippers have had difficulty to 
obtain $30 or lower from southern 
ports to Italian destinations. 


Ore Receipts Heavy 


Out of a total on 8,449,580 gross tons 
of iron ore shipped during May, 6,365,- 
341 tons were received at Lake Erie 
ports, distributed as follows: 


Port. Gross tons. 
Pe COO kas icedeccas 9,858 
NE ees ss bon 66 weR Game SS 921,553 
cit Es) ced ees bs Cee 112,989 
Conneaut .. eT Tes ey 1,198,287 
eS oS, ot baie Oks Renee’ 1,386,707 
PONE nc dnb Sep srsee ctaes 350,719 
ES Se are een 1,338,958 
Ree |. o 4:a-n 4a. 0U ont RL ORS 588,293 
ESE A AEA SD Cae ee 142,536 
ree Te? Pe seks 263,457 
ED eek. aoc ne dani eh ana 51,984 

OR 50k. os vc sta Vem hbeie dai 6,365,341 


Big Pipe Line Project 


Pittsburgh, June 7. (By wire.)— 
The Sinclair Oil & Refiining Co., re- 
cently organized with an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000,000, is under- 
stood to be contemplating a pipe line 
to extend from the Oklahoma fields 


to a distributing point in the central 
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west. If proposed plans are carried 
out, about 500 miles of pipe will be 
involved. H. F. Sinclair is president 
and J. M. Cudahy is vice president of 
the company. 


Inquiry Appears in New York—Benzol 
is Steady. 


New inquiries for ammonium sul- 
phate have originated recently in 
Greece and a fair amount of business 
has been offered for nearby shipment. 
This order, however, is likely to go 
to England as British. producers are 
shipping some of their output. Here- 
tofore, Greece has drawn her sup- 
plies of sulphate from European 
sources. Contracting for sulphate for 
the next 12 months’ delivery by do- 
mestic fertilizer manufacturef8, con- 
tinues to be delayed and no business 
of this kind yet has been entered. * 
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Foreign Inquiry 
For Pig Iron Appears in the East— 
Domestic Inquiry Out 


New York, June 7. (By wire.)—An 
eastern railway equipment maker has 
entered the market for from 4,000 to 
5,000 tons of foundry and high silicon 
pig iron, for delivery to various plants 
during the remainder of the year. 
Heavy export pig iron inquiry continues. 
New lots now before the market include 
two inquiries for 10,000 tons of special 
bessemer iron, 1,500 tons of low phos- 
phorus for Italy and 2,000 tons of low 
phosphorus for Japan. 


Bids Being Taken 


_ New York, June 7. (By wire.)— 
Stéel bids are now being taken for 
the new steel plant of the Mark Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. It is estimated this 
project will require about 10,000 tons. 


With Non-errous Metals 


Copper 


HE resumption of activity in the 

spelter market during the past few 

days calls forth memories of simi- 
lar movements which have occurred 
since this metal first started is sky- 
rocket performance back in the early 
part of 1915. It may be recalled that 
four times during the past year or so 
spelter has fallen off only to pick 
up again, but it has never entirely re- 
covered the lost ground. This gradual 
tendency downward is only the natural 
result of a tremendously increased pro- 
duction. Circumstances entered into 
the last slump, which, in the opinion of 
several large producers, sent the mar- 
ket lower than was justified by the 
increase in production. There was a 
cessation of foreign buying and do- 
mestic manufacturers were fairly well 
supplied as to their immediate needs. 
There was also the psychological effect 
of peace talk to be considered. All 
this made the situation susceptible to 
bearish ‘influences. Consequently the 
market dropped lower than the actual 
statistical position called for, and it is 
now thought that a material advance is 
in order. The domestic manufacturers 
will soon be forced to cover on their 
requirements. 


The New York Market 


New York, June 6-—The metal markets 
generally have taken on a more satisfactory 
tone during the week closing today. The 
long continued declines in spelter and anti- 
mony were arrested, aluminum advanced and 
copper remained steady, while only lead and 
tin reflected further declines Copper was 
quiet but did not show much of a tendency 
to sag off further on offers by second hands. 
The outside market on electrolytic is quoted 


(For complete prices see page 1296.) 


Spelter Tin 





as. follows: 28.25c to 28.50c, cash, for 
prompt and June; 28c to 28.25c, cash, for 
July and August; 27.75c to 28c, cash, for 
September and October. Ordinary lake cop- 
per for prompt and June shipment is quoted 
in the outside market at 28¢ to 28.25c, cash. 
Ordinary casting copper is held at 26c to 
26.25c, cash. 

A good business, finally is being done~ in 
spelter. There is some foreign business, but 
it comes mainly from domestic galvanizers 


and dealers. As a result, prices again are 
advancing. Prime western is quoted as _ fol- 
lows: Prompt 13.37%c to 1342%c, St. 


Louis; Jume, 13.25c to 13.50c; July, 12.87%c 
to 13c; August ,12.37%c to 12.50c; Septem- 
ber, 11.87%c to 12c; fourth quarter, 11c. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co., 
late Friday reduced its asking price to 7c, 
New York, and 6.92%c, St. Louis. The mar- 
ket since has been dull. The outside market 
is quoted at 6.85c, St. Louis, and 6.95c to 
7c, New York. 

Antimony inquiry yesterday and today schas 
been much improved and some business is 
resulting. The market on spot is quoted at 
23.50c to 24.50c, New York, while future 
prices are indefinite. 

The outside aluminum market continues. ex- 
ceedingly strong and reflects somewhat higher 
prices by reason of the scarcity of supplies. 
No. 1 virgin ingot aluminum is quoted at 60c 
to 62c in carload lots. No. 1 remelted is 
quoted at the same level. No. 12 alloy is 
dull and is quoted at 49c to 50c in carload 
lots. 

The tin market is somewhat reactionary, 
due partly to lack of demand, and partly to 
assurances of better shipments from London 
in the future. The market today is quoted 
as follows: Spot, 44.25c to 44.50c; June, 
44c; July 43¢;'August 42c; September, 41c; 
last quarter, 40,50¢, 









































The By-Products of Coke Making-Il 


THE SECOND installment of a comprehensive analysis of the by-product coke 
oven industry. In this issue the author deals with the manufacture of coke- 


oven gas, and the recovery of benzol, toluol, xylol and cyanogen. 


effect of the war has passed, benzol will compete with 


HE amount of coke-oven gas 

i that is available in making by- 
product coke for a modern blast 
furnace is very large, and its relation 
to the consuming power of the usual 


city is not generally appreciated. For 
example, a mod- 
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average between 580 and 620 B. 
T. U. per cubic foot and the 
candle power from 12 to 16. The lean 
or oven-heating gas has in the neigh- 
borhood of 500 to 580 B. T. U. As 
the coking period has decreased to be- 


After the 


gasoline as motor fuel 


yield from a recent coke-oven plant of* 
over 12,000 cubic feet of gas per net 
ton of coal, containing less than 5% per 
cent of carbonic acid and nitrogen. Of 
this gas less than 40 per cent of the 
heat value was used in coking, so that 

the surplus cor- 
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towns through high-pressure transmis- 
sion lines, and the plant at Joliet, IIL, 
serving Aurora, Elgin and La Grange, Ill. 

A fair typical analysis of rich gas 
from coal 30 per cent volatile matter 
would be as shown in Table II, page 
1260. The calorific power of the gas will 

Delivered at the New York meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, May 26-27, 


1916. The author, William Hamlin Childs, is 
president of the Barrett Co., New York. 


has increased, and with it the amount 
of surplus gas, but as the rich fraction 
is taken over a longer time the quality 
of the gas is necessarily somewhat 
lower. As stated previously, it is usual 
to estimate 11,000 cubic feet of gas from 
a ton of coal, of which 5,000 or‘tess will 
be required for coking and 6,000 feet or 
more will be available surplus. Authen- 
tic reports are at hand which show a 
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tion is available, the only large gas en- 
gine installation using coke-oven gas in 
this country is at Lebanon, Pa., where 
four 1,200-horsepower engines using gas 
from the Semet-Solvay plant there de- 
velop electrical power for operating the 
Cornwall ore banks: According to pub- 
lished data, gas engines aggregating over 
200,000 horsepower for operation with 
coke-oven gas have been installed in 
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Europe by three of the principal build- 
ers since the year 1904. A guarantee 
of 1 horsepower per hour with 27 cubic 
feet of average gas is not considered 
out of the way, which would mean about 
200 horsepower-hours per ton of coal, 
or for each modern coke oven the ca- 
pacity to produce 125 horsepower con- 
tinuously, as long as it is in operation, 
A battery of 80 ovens would yield 10,- 
000 horsepower. 

While it is realized that various prac- 
tical difficulties lie in the way before 
such results may be arrived at, there 
is good reason to think that they have 
been overcome by others, and that the 
prospect is by no means a hopeless one. 


Bensol, Toluol and Xylol 

The recovery of benzol, together with 
its homologues, toluol and xylol, is 
more properly dealt with in connection 
with the gas than with the tar, as by 
far the larger portion of these oils is 
found in the gas, although chemically 
they are classed with the coal tar deri- 
vatives. There is, of course no exact 
proportion, but a recovery of 2% gal- 
lons of light oil from the gas from 
one ton of coal carbonized is common, 





: Table II 
o ¥ 
Analysis of Coke-Oven 
a 
Gas 
Per Cent 
Methane seins ak : 31 
ee AS ee eee cad 48 
Illuminants ‘ ie whan , 5 
Carbon Monoxide ; 6 
Carbon Dioxide : Paty 4 
Oxygen aay : . ; : ; ‘ 0.5 
EE ee: ve 5.5 
100 











while the corresponding fraction of the 
tar would probably be less than one- 
tenth of a gallon. 

The actual recovery of benzol is a 
relatively simple matter. It is based 
upon the property of certain high boil- 
ing oils to absorb the crude benzol 
vapors from the gas, and to yield them 
up again when heated to a temperature 
below their own boiling point. The oil 
employed for this washing is what is 
known as petroleum “straw” oil or tar 
creosote oil. English practice prefers a 
tar creosote oil distilling from 220 to 
250 degrees Cent. although heavier oils 
distilling from 250 to 300 degrees are 
also used. All the American benzol 
plants use the petroleum “straw” oil be- 
cause it is cheaper than coal tar oils. 

The washing of oven gas with oil for 
benzol is practically parallel to the wash- 
ing with water to recover ammonia, 
the guiding principle being to bring the 
gas in intimate contact with a maximum 
surface of the cool washing liquid. The 
benzolized oil passes from the washer 
through a preliminary heater to the still, 
where the benzol vapors are driven off 
by a combination of direct and_in- 
direct steam. The exit oil is cooled and 
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washers, while 
to the 
delivered as light 
contains possibly 10 to 15 
toluol, and 45 to 55 
with amounts of 


the benzol 


vapors 


returned to 
the 
denser 
This 


benzol pass con- 


and are oil. 


per 
cent 


cent per 


small xylol 


From this crude light 


benzol, 
and naphthalene. 


oil the refined products are obtained 


distillation and by treat- 


acid and alkali. 


by successive 
ment with the sulphuric 
Benzol is usually made as 50 cent, 


90 per cent and 100 per cent grades, the 


per 


percentages referring to the amount that 
will distill 
to actual purity. 


i00 degrees Cent., not 
the 
cent 


of 2 


over 
pure benzol 
100 

range 


For 
specification requires that 
shall distill within a 
degrees Cent., within which range shall 


per 


over 


be the true boiling point of benzol. 
Benzol recovery has long been a part 
of regular condensing house practice in 
but little of the 
gas is for illuminating 


Germany. As German 


ct ke 


purposes, the loss of candlepower due 


oven used 


to benzol removal is of little importance, 


and the loss of heating value only 
amounts to 3% to 4% per cent. The 
large amounts of benzol so _ recovered 
have furnished not only the raw ma- 
terial for that portion of the chemical 
and dyestuff industry, but also the 
larger quantity used for gas enrichment, 
solvents and motor fuel. 

In the United States most of the 
coke oven plants that make illuminat- 


ing gas have’ until recently found a 


good market for benzol by leaving it in 


the gas to increase its candlepower. 
But even where the gas was used for 
fuel exclusively the operators have 
been slow to install benzol recovery 


plants because of the limited demand in 
chemical manufacture, and the iow price 
which ‘it 
fuel. 


would have 
Up to the 


of gasoline, with 
to compete as a motor 


time that the European’ war began, 
benzol recovery was confined to the 
plants of one organization, although 
several others had recently made con- 


tracts for benzol installations. 


The Benzol Situation 


Until the demands for benzol 


and toluol arose, their chief uses in this 


war 


country were as solvents for rubber, in 


paints and varnishes, paint and varnish 
extraction, imitation 


removers, grease 


leather, and as a basis for making 
chemicals, as aniline, benzoic, 
With the outbreak of 
war, a complete change has come over 
the benzol This 


found itself with a growing demand for 


other 
saccharin, ete. 


situation. country 
benzol and toluol derivatives, and at the 


same time deprived of any outside 
source of supply. 

Toluol, the basis of trinitrotoluol, now 
the 


European 


most fashionable explosive’ in 


war circles, jumped from 30 
$4.50 or 


but 


gallon to upwards 


moderate 


cents a 


Benzol, in increasing de- 
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mand at 25 cents a gallon, suddenly 
climbed to 80 cents as the basis of 


synthetic phenol, an essential in making 
picric acid, and for the manufacture of 


aniline oil—an important factor in the 
dyestuff industry. 
Bensol After the War 
Accordingly, benzol recovery plants 


were installed right and left, as rapidly 
as they could be constructed, and are 
now in contemplated at 
nearly all of the by-product coke plants. 
The estimated figures for the produc- 
tion of light oils from gas washing, so 
far as they are obtainable, indicate that 
in 1914 6,000,000 gallons were 


operation or 


about 





BENZOL 


FIG STILLS IN WHICH 
made, and in 1915 14,000,000 gal- 


For the year 1916, if all existing 


about 
lons. 
works and those expected to come into 


operation are kept in service, it 1s ex- 
pected that the output will exceed 22,- 
000,000 gallons. If we assume that all 
the metallurgical coke now used was 


made with benzol recovery, the quantity 
of refined benzol available would be up- 
100,000,000 per 
circumstances _ it 


wards of gallons year. 
Under 


have to be used as 


such would 
a motor fuel, on the 
gasoline. The gasoline 
the United States is 
1,000,000,000 
the 
made, 


same basis as 
consumption of 
gallons, 


estimated at over 


so. that present maximum 


the total 


even if 


recovery were would 
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equal only 10 per cent of the gasoline 
now used. To put it differently, on the 
average consumption of 450 gallons per 
the maximum benzol re- 
serve for 222,000 cars. 
There were two million motor cars 
licensed in the United states in 1915, 
over 500,000 more than in 1914. An in- 
crease of a million is confidently pre- 
dicted in 1916, which would take care 
of four times the maximum benzol pro- 
duction figure above. There is, there- 
fore, ample room for any benzol sur- 
plus in immediate prospect. As. a 
motor fuel 90 per cent benzol is actually 
20 to 25 per cent more efficient per gal- 
lon than gasoline, a statement that has 


car per year, 


covery would 





VAPORS ARE DRIVEN OFF BY STEAM 
been demonstrated by numerous tests 
on the road, the only difference in 


operation being a slight adjustment of 
the carburetor. A mixture of gasoline 
and benzol can be used without carbu- 


retor adjustment, and with both con- 
venience and economy. 
Cyanogen 

The gas from the by-product coke 

ovens or gas retorts usually contains 

hydrocyanic acid, HCN, either in the 

form of the acid itself or as ammon- 


ium cyanide, its presence being usually 
attributed to the breaking down of am- 
heated coke or 
The iron oxide 


monia on exposure to 


other heated surfaces. 
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purifier removes a variable amount of 
cyanogen, CN, from the gas, the spent 
oxide being sometimes purchased from 
gas works when the cyanogen content 
justifies it and worked up into yellow 
prussiate of potash or some equivalent 
form. 

The direct removal ‘of cyanogen 
from coal gas may be accomplished by 
any one of several methods, among 
which are the Bueb, the Davis-Neill, the 
Feld, etc. The former is perhaps the 
best known and is in operation at the 
Astoria works of the Consolidated Gas 
Co. Its product is an insoluble cyanid 
sludge, ammonium  ferro-ferrocyanid, 
which is sold on the basis of its cyanid 
content calculated as yellow prussiate of 
potash. As present prices for sodium 
salts are very materially lower than 
those for potash, the sodium ferro- 





ae 
Wie. 


FIG. 


cyanid is made. Owing to the use of a 
ferrous sulphate solution as the medium 
for absorbing the cyanogen from the 
gas, the ferro-cyanid is the usual form 
of recovery. 

Until’ recently there have been few 
gas works or coke oven plants recover- 
ing cyanids from their gas in this 
country. Late developments indicate 
that several new plants are about to be- 
gin operations, however. 

The normal price of prussiate of pot- 
ash before the war was 9 and 10 cents 
a peund; owing to war conditions, the 
present price is about 60 cents. 

Estimating the cyanogen in the gas at 
one pound per net ton of coal car- 
bonized, equivalent to about 2.6 pounds 
of yellow prussiate of potash, the output 


of a modern plant of 80 by-product 


ovens would be about 3,000 pounds of 
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prussiate per day or 1,000,000 pounds 
per year. 

The accompanying figures of produc- 
tion and imports, Table III, indicate that, 
up to the outbreak of the war, con- 
sumption had decreased, if anything. 

Both ferro-cyanids are used for the 
manufacture of the ferri-cyanids or red 
prussiates, and in the manufacture of 
colors, more particularly prussian blue, 
in case-hardening iron, and when puri- 
fied, in photography and as_ chemical 
reagents. It is possible to transform 
potassium or sodium ferro-cyanid into 
the simple potassium or sodium cyanid, 
used in the extraction of gold from the 
low grade ores, but so far as is known 
it is no longer carried on commercially. 

Although the by-product oven is now 
the most important source of coal tar. 
and as we have already stated the 
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tial business, particularly in the line of 
roofing material. They laid the foun- 
dations and at the same time  out- 
stripped in methods and in volume of 
business the roofing branch of the tar 
industry in all European countries. It 
is also important to note that during 
this epoch, in the year 1887, the H. W. 
Jayne Chemical Co., Philadelphia, was 
established for the production of naph- 
thalene, refined carbolic acid, benzol 
and nitro-benzol. This was the begin- 
ning of the plant that in 1896 became 
the chemical department of the Barrett 
Co. 

The second stage of the industry, 
comprising roughly the first decade of 
this century, was a period of engineer- 
ing development attended by such pro- 
gress along chemical lines as was neces- 
sary to the working out of largely in- 











3-eA FILTER PRESS IN A PHENOL PLANI 


broader development of the tar indus- 
try awaited the advent of by-product 
coking, it is important to record that a 
very substantial industry had arisen, 
having gas works tar as its raw ma- 
terial and having roofing materials as 
its principal products. The coal tar in- 
dustry in the United States has passed 
through two stages and is now entering 
upon a third epoch. 

In the first stage, from 1857 when tar 
was first distilled at Buffalo by Samuel 
Warren, until about the beginning of 
the present century, tar distilling neces- 
sarily followed rule of thumb methods 
and progressed in volume of material 
handled rather in improvement of pro- 
cesses or development of new products 
and new markets. Great credit is due 
the pioneers in the industry for build- 
ing up during this period a _ substan- 


creased production on the one hand, 
and more exacting demands from con- 
sumers, on the other hand. The tech- 
nical specification, as applied to paving, 
roofing and waterproofing materials, to 
creosote oil, to crude as well as to re- 
fined products, became an _ important 
factor. Laboratory control of products 
was inaugurated, requiring in many in- 
stances the working out of new meth- 
ods for testing and analysis. In 1900 
the Barrett Co. had, outside the chemi- 
cal department, perhaps four or five 
chemists in its employ. In 1915 it had 
over 50. It is not necessary to inform 
the makers of iron and steel products 
that during this decade and a half, large 
producers have had to spend much time 
and money in co-operative work on 
standards for methods and materials. 
The tar industry has been no excep- 
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tion,.and representatives of the Barrett 
Co. are serving on committees in many 
scientific and technical societies. Dur- 
ing this second stage, development of 
refined chemical products progressed to 
such extent as any demand or en- 
couragement for these products existed, 
and one important product, aniline oil, 
was established successfully in the face 
of unfair German competition. 


Coal Derivatives in Demand 


We are now entering into the third 
stage of development. The searchlight 
of newspaper and popular magazine at- 
tention has been thrown upon coal tar, 
although it must be said that this 
naturally dark subject has not been 
highly illumined by the rays from that 
quarter. Coal tar began to be re- 
garded as a sort of Aladdin’s lamp, and 
for many months it was no uncommon 
thing to receive inquiries for 50,000 
gallons of tar a day from respectable 
and previously conservative manu- 
facturers of cast iron pipe, sewing ma- 
chines or porce- 
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intermediate products, heretofore im- 
ported from Germany, will be met by 
American tar distillers. Many new 
concerns are starting to make dyes. 
Some no doubt fail, and others may 
continue. To make the United States 
independent of European dyes there 
must be a reasonable measure of tariff 
protection, including an anti-dumping 
provision and a comprehensive scheme 
for co-operative efforts on the part of 
the manufacturers. In other words, 
we cannot, without pulling together, 
hope to surpass the compact organiza- 
tion existing in Germany. It must be 
remembered that Germany’s great suc- 
cess in coal tar dyes did not come 
when she was able to supply her 
entire home consumption, but when 
she was able to dominate the world’s 
markets. 

Even assuming the greatest possible 
success in the establishment of per- 
manent chemical industries based on 
coal-tar derivatives, the importance of 
this from the standpoint of the tar 
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not materially increased during recent 
years, on account of the popularity of 
water gas. The latter has perhaps 
reached or passed its zenith, and the 
vertical retort is coming into favor. 
We have, therefore, tar from horizon- 
tal gas retorts, which may be expected 
to gradually diminish in quantity; tar 
from by-product ovens, which it is es- 
timated will reach 250,000,000 gallons 
in 1917; and a much smaller but grad- 
ually increasing amount of vertical re- 
tort tar. 


Classification of Tars 


These three kinds of tar differ 
widely in characteristics. The differ- 
ence may be roughly expressed by 
saying that horizontal or old-fashioned 
gas works tar is the heaviest, most 
viscous and contains a lower percent- 
age of oils and more pitch, It also 
contains the highest percentage of 
suspended or free carbon—the portion 
or tar insoluble in benzol. Coke oven 
tar occupies an intermediate position. 

It is usually light- 
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Ferro-Cyanids of Potassium and Sodium 


*Sodium Ferro-cyanide not reported, 


er and _ contains 
more oils and less 
pitch than hori- 
zontal gas works 
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tion of benzol re- 
covery plants at 
existing coke oven plants, has already 
been referred to. 

Less tangible and less sharply defined, 
but not less insistent and perhaps even 
more significant in its relation to the 
future of the tar industry, is the de- 
mand for “intermediates” for the pro- 
duction of synthetic dyes and drugs. In 
this direction, some substantial progress 
has already been made and much re- 
search work is now in progress. 

What will be the future of the syn- 
thetic dyestuff industry in the United 
States? This question cannot be an- 
swered today, but a few observations 
may be set down. 

The manufacture of a limited num- 
ber of coal-tar colors on a very con- 
siderable scale is today in progress. 
Most of these dyes are produced by 
companies already engaged in the busi- 
ness before the European war com- 
menced. There can be no doubt that 
these established companies will con- 
tinue to produce dyes on a larger scale 
than before, and their requirements for 


distiller is greatly over-estimated by 
all but those having full knowledge 
of the situation. The portion of tar 
that can be used in making synthetic 
dyes and chemicals is only 10 per 
cent of its whole composition. I 
cannot over-emphasize the fact that 
the continued growth of the tar in- 
dustry, and its ability to take care of 
the largely increased supplies that are 
already in sight, depends entirely upon 
the disposal, at profitable returns, of 
pitch and creosote oil, the two prin- 
cipal items that constitute the great 
bulk’ of the product of tar distillation. 


In attempting a brief outline of the 
tar industry as now practiced in 
this country, it is necessary at the 
outset to refer to the several kinds 
of coal tar with which the distillers 
have to deal. The total United States 
production of coal tar in 1915 was 
approximately 180,000,000 gallons, of 
which 140,000,000 was from by-product 
ovens and 40,000,000 from gas works. 
The production of gas works tar has 


tars differ also in 
chemical constituents as well as in 
physical characteristics. All contain 
benzol and its homologues, phenols 
and cresols, napthalene, anthracence 
and bases of the pyridine type, but in 
widely varying degree. 

Wide variation in physical and 
chemical composition also occurs be- 
tween tars produced in different types 
of coke ovens; and in any given type 
of oven or retort a change in the 
time or temperature of coking is re- 
flected by changes in the character of 
the tar. In fact, the composition and 
properties of tar depend as much 
upon conditions ef carbonization as 
upon the kind of coal from which it 
is derived. 

The quality of tar may never be the 
controling factor in deciding the type 
of oven or gas retort, or even in de- 
termining the heats and time of cok- 
ing; nevertheless, some consideration 
of this phase may be worthy of the 
attention of coke-oven operators. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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A REVIEW of the development of the electric steel industry in the United States 
dating from the time the first heat was poured up to the present. The 
principal types of furnaces are discussed and the quality of the electric prod- 
uct is compared with that of the open-hearth, converter and crucible processes 


T MAY be a surprise to many to 

learn how nearly the commercial 

introduction of electric steel coin- 
cides with the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. Dr. H. Goldschmidt is 
my authority for stating that on Dec. 
28, 1900, the first carload of electric 
steel was delivered by Heroult to 
Messrs. Schneider & Co., Creusot, 
France. The shipment consisted of 
nearly 9,000 kilos of steel bars. 

In the last years of the nineteenth 
century much experimenting with 
electric furnaces was going on and 
many processes were perfected and 
patented all over the industrial world. 
Sales of the product may have been 
made earlier than the one recorded, 
either by Heroult or the other inven- 
tors, but they have not been made a 
matter of public record. Kjellin’s fur- 
nace at Gysinge was first operated -in 
March, 1900, while Captain Stassano, 
Girod, Harmet, Keller and others were 
very active during the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. 

Sir William Siemens, Pioneer 

Electro-metallurgy may be said to 
date from Sir William Siemens’ ex- 
periments. He constructed and oper- 
ated an are furnace and patented it in 
i878. In this furnace he melted iron, 
steel and other metals, and his re- 
marks before the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers:in 1880 are truly prophetic 
and are worth recalling because we 
have of late seen. his prophecy fulfilled. 
After some theoretical consideration 
of the power required to melt steel 
and a comparison of the same with 
the very expensive coke melting fur- 
naces used in Sheffield, which require 
from two and one-half to three tons 
of coke per ton of product, he con- 
cluded that the electric furnace may 
be, therefore, considered as being 
more economical than the ordinary air 
furnace and would, barring some in- 
cidental losses not included in the cal- 
culation, be, as regards economy of 
fuel, nearly equal to the regenerative 
gas furnace. The advantages in its 
favor, however, are that the degree of 
temperature is theoretically unlimited; 
that fusion is effected in a perfectly 
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neutral atmosphere; that the opera- 
tion can be carried on in a laboratory 
without much preparation, and under 
the eye of the operator; and, finally, 
that the limit of heat practically at- 
tainable with -the use of ordinary re- 
fractory materials is very high, be- 
cause in the electric furnace the fusing 
material is at a higher temperature 
than the crucible, whereas in ordinary 
fusion the temperature of the crucible 
exceeds that of the material fused 


within it. 
Slow Development of Electro-Metallurgy 


Notwithstanding Siemens’ words, 
electro-metallurgy did not develop 
along iron and steel lines, but prog- 
ress was made in other branches of 
the art, and to this pioneer work 
Americans have contributed richly. 
We need only recall the work of the 
Cowles brothers in 1885 and Hall in 
1886 on aluminum. Colby invented 
the electric induction furnace in 1887; 
Acheson produced carborundum in 
1893 and artificial graphite in 1895; 
Willson in 1893 produced calcium car- 
bide; and the manufacture of ferro- 
alloys, especially of silicon and chro- 
mium, early received attention in the 
United States. 

European engineers were working 
along similar lines to those that en- 
gaged the American workers from 
1885. The rapid rise and decline of 
the carbide industry in Europe had 
something to do with directing the at- 
tention of European inventors to the 
problem of utilizing existing hydro- 
electric plants no longer needed for 
carbide manufacture. Smelting and 
refining of ores and alloys followed, 
and France, Italy and Sweden pro- 
duced a group of inventors whose 
brilliant achievements have merited 
recognition from the whole iron and 
steel trade. To Germany and Austria 
belongs the credit of having first 
adopted commercially the inventions 
of others; and to the United States 
belongs the somewhat doubtful honor 
of having overtaken and passed all 
other nations in the introduction of 
electric steel furnaces. England has 
been particularly backward in intro- 
ducing electric furnaces to replace her 
very expensive crucible steel process, 
although rapid changes have taken 
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place there within the past two years. 
It seems as though the enthusiastic 
claims of the inventors and their rep- 
resentatives in the early days had in- 
jured their cause in England, and their 
conservatism in adopting — electric 
methods seems to be reflected in the 
remark of Sir Robert Hadfield, made 
some ten years ago, that “unfortu- 
nately there seems to be fixed in the 
minds of some of those exploiting 
such processes the idea that all steel 
now made is radically of bad quality.” 

In sharp contrast with the initial 
backwardness of both England and the 
United States is the example of our 
northern neighbor. The Canadian goy- 
ernment early recognized the possibil- 
ities of electric smelting, and as early 
as 1903, under instructions from the 
minister of the interior, Dr. Eugene 
Haanel, organized the commission 
which investigated the state of the art 
in Europe, and made its valuable re- 
port in 1904. The work of the com- 
mission was followed up in Canada 
by direct experiments upon smelting 


inany of the native ores. 
The American Pioneer 


The Halcomb Steel Co. first made 
electric steel on a commercial scale 
in the western hemisphere, and has 
just entered the second decade of 
electric steel production. To be exact, 
the company’s furnace was first op- 
erated on April 5, 1906, and at the be- 
ginning of the second decade the orig- 
inal furnace is still in operation, while 
a 3-ton Snyder furnace, a_ purely 
\merican type, was installed during 
1915, and a 6-ton heroult furnace is 
now being erected. 

Five years after the installation was 
made by the Halcomb Steel Co. there 
were only three other furnaces in the 
United States in steel works. The 
second installation was at the Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co., and the third and 
fourth were by the Illinois Steel Co. 
and by the American Steel & Wire 
Co. at Worcester. The last two fur- 
naces were of 15 tons capacity and, at 
the time, were the largest that. had 
been built. Furnaces of 20 to 30 tons 
capacity have now been built. 

In the earliest types of furnaces al- 
most every system of utilizing the 
electric current for heating was em- 
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ployed, and no strictly new types 
have been developed since, although 
many mechanical and electrical modi- 
fications have been made. Many of 
these bear new names although they 
do not constitute radically new pro- 
cesses. The types electrically consid- 
ered are: 

Pure arc furnaces, illustrated by the 
stassano and Rennerfelt processes; 
arc-resistance furnaces, illustrated by 
the heroult and the later Girod, Gron- 
wall and Snyder types; pure resist- 
ance furnaces, such as the Keller, 
Harmet and heroult p.z iron furnaces, 
by the Gin process and the earlier 
Girod crucible furnace, and induction 
furnaces, such as the Kjellin-Colby 
and its later modification, the Roech- 
ling-Rodenhauser type. 

Metallurgically considered, electric 
furnaces have been used in the iron 
industry for making pig iron, for 
making steel direct from the ore, for 
refining steel previously made in the open 
hearth or bessemer converter, for making 
steel by melting cold scrap with or 
without the use of pig or ore, for 
manufacturing ferro-alloys, for melt- 
ing ferro-alloys to be used as addi- 
tions, and for melting pig iron for 
malleable castings. 


Comparison of Processes Difficult 


Many of the various processes that 
have been developed are commercially 
successful, but there are so many va- 
tiables entering into the matter that 
they cannot be fairly compared, except, 
perhaps, in one or more particulars. 
For example, the current consump- 
tion can be readily compared, and 
much is heard about this or that fur- 
nace showing low current consump- 
tion per ton. Unless furnaces com- 
pared are operating under similar con- 
ditions and on a similar product, the 
figures are quite valueless. In melt- 
ing a’similar quality, one furnace may 
take more current than another sim- 
ply because the melter kills his steel 
more perfectly. A few extra kilo- 
watts makes the difference between 
well and poorly made steel. 

Beside current consumption, other 
variables are life of roofs, bottoms, 
side-walls and electrodes. First cost 
of furnaces and quality of construc- 
tion, and, from the power-house point 
of view, simplicity and cost of elec- 
trical equipment, must be considered, 
and this involves questions of phases, 
frequency, voltage and power factor. 
When all elements are considered, to- 
gether with ease of operation, it is no 
simple matter to give off-hand judg- 
ment as to what furnace to use. 

The time has passed when the elec- 
tric current itself is supposed to con- 
fer any mysterious benefits upon the 
product, but its function is just as 
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stated by Siemens 35 years ago, name- 
ly, to “effect such reactions and de- 
compositions as require for. their ac- 
complishment an intense degree of 
heat, coupled with freedom from such 
disturbing influences as are insepar- 
able from a furnace worked by the 
combustion of carbonaceous materi- 
als.” 

Various claims, however, are made 
for processes depending upon whether 
the current passes through the bath 
horizontally or vertically or is mierely 
radiated upon the surface. Mixing or 
circulation in the bath is supposed to 
be especially facilitated by whichever 
process the speaker happens to be 
interested in. At the temperatures 
involved, molecular mobility is very 
great, and solution and diffusion take 
place satisfactorily if only the total 
heat available is sufficient to maintain 
the entire contents of the bath per- 
fectly fluid. 

The condition for perfect melting 
described by Siemens has best been 
met for 160 years by the crucible pro- 
cess, which has been held in highest 
esteem where quality is considered. 
Crucible steel production after a cen- 
tury of supremacy, was given a set- 
back for ordinary uses by the inven- 
tion of bessemer steel, and a little 
later the crucible industry was again 
assailed by the Siemens-Martin prod- 
uct, pafticularly after the advent of 
Neither of these 
processes gives a product that com- 
petes with crucible steel where high- 
est quality is demanded, and the ven- 
erable crucible process thrives not- 
withstanding these earlier rivals. 


the basic process. 


Electric and Crucible Results Compared 


With the advent of electric furnaces 
we have a rival which claims to make 
steel equal to the best crucible steel. 
It is interesting to note that the in- 
ventors recognized the superior char- 
acter of the crucible product frankly. 

When it is said that the electric 
furnace can produce steel equal to 
crucible steel, it is meant that condi- 
tions in the furnace are such that the 
metal in the ladle, ready to pour, is 
in approximately the same condition 
as well-melted crucible steel. The 
quality of the finished product, how- 
ever, depends upon the use of equally 
good methods of handling the ingot 
in eogging, rolling, annealing and in- 
specting that are customary in hand- 
ling fine tool steel. 

The point is that each process has 
its particular field, and while some 
crucible tonnage may be diverted to 
electric steel, yet it is more likely that 
electric steel will find its market in 
the most exacting requirements of 
steel for structural and tensile pur- 
poses, such as have come about al- 
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most simultaneously with the pro- 
cesses themselves, namely, for auto- 
mobile and aeroplane parts. Crucible 
steels for these purposes are scarcely 
commercial because of the difficulties 
attendant upon making very low or 
medium carbon-alloy steels by that 
method, and the tonnage demand is 
far beyond what could be met by cru- 
cible steels. 


Electric Process Requires Skill 


The pioneer work that has been 
done introducing electric steels into 
this country has had the effect of cre- 
ating new standards of ‘alue for alloy 
products, and, indirectly, has brought 
about a general improvement in the 
quality of open hearth steels upon the 
part of mills specializing in these 
products. Of this there can be no 
doubt. 

The recent activity of electric fur- 
nace installations calls for some com- 
ment and caution. It is noticeable 
that many of these are going into 
plants not formerly engaged in steel- 
making at all, and this, in conjunction 
with the hesitancy of established 
plants to adopt electric melting, leads 
one to look for a reason. It is in part 
due to the activity of power compan- 
ies in looking for desirable business; 
but while the electric furnace load is 
generally desirable, it can only re- 
main so if the plants of the users are 
successful. On the part of those 
who have recently made these in- 
stallations, there may be some 
misapprehension as to just what an 
electric furnace will do.. It is not an 
automatic machine guaranteed to pro- 
duce steel of crucible quality by 
merely throwing on a switch. It re- 
quires at least as much skill as any 
other existing process, and the num- 
ber of those possessing this skill is 
limited. Undoubtedly we will pass 
through a period of reaction and dis- 
satisfaction with electric products 
while many of the new furnaces are 
in the experimental stage. 


Adaptability of Electric Processes 


To one who has been interested in 
electric steel from its earliest days, it 
is interesting to observe the change in 
attitude toward the actual carrying 
out of the processes and the feasibil- 
ity of establishing them in widely 
scattered districts. It was formerly 
thought that it would be impracticable 
to utilize electrical energy to do the 
original melting, that only in most- 
favored localities could these processes 
be operated at all, and then only for mak- 
ing the highest-grade products. In ac- 
cordance with the prevailing idea, the 
initial installation at’ the  Halcomb plant 
consisted of a single-phase 4-ton electric 
furnace fed by a 20-ton Wellman-Sea- 
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ver tilting basic open-hearth furnace. 
At that time four tons was as large 
a furnace as had been made, and 
nothing but single-phase current had 
been used. The initial installation of 
Richard Lindenberg, in Germany, was 
practically identical and started oper- 
ating at almost the same time. The 
current was used for refining only, 
and the Halcomb furnace was not 
suitable for cold melting, although a 
few heats have been so made. One 
of these is of peculiar historic inter- 
est because the charge consisted of 
electric pig iron, made in the Cana- 
dian experiments under the direction 
of Dr. Haanel. The particular pig 
iron used was made froin roasted pyr- 
rhotite ores and was described by Dr. 
Haanel in 1906 in the preliminary re- 
port on the smelting of Canadian iron 
ores by the electro-thermic process. 
Some of this material was later smelt- 
ed in March, 1909, under the ‘super- 
vision of Mr. Ernest Humbert, who 
furnished the following analyses of 
the iron used: 


Ni. Cu. Si. S. P. 
4.35 72 2.95 .020 .030 
3.13 -80 2.31 -013 -023 
4.15 82 2.39 .012 .027 


The heat made from this iron gave 
the following analysis and represents 
the first steel made in the western 
hemisphere direct from the ore in two 
operations, both of which employed 
electric furnaces of the heroult type: 
Carbon, 0.44; silicon, 0.034; mangan- 
ese, 0.50; phosphorus, 0.013; sulphur, 
0.013; nickel, 3.62; and copper, 0.48. 

The high copper content led us to 
test this heat very thoroughly. The 
physical characteristics were very good 
and showed no harmful effects of the 
copper present. 

Of the later installations of electric 
furnaces, probably one-half are in- 
tended to melt and refine’ cold 
charges, even in localities not espec- 
ially favored as regards power rates. 
However, there has been a very gen- 
eral decrease in wholesale power rates 
during the last few years, and this 
applies to steam as well as_ hydro- 
electric sources of power. Rates be- 
low one cent per kilowatt may be 
had in very many localities for large 
quantities of power steadily used. 


Changes in Electrical Equipment 


The most marked change in the 
electrical equipment.of furnaces con- 
sists in the larger quantity of power 
deemed necessary for a given size of 
furnace. In the original furnace of 
the Halcomb plant 550 kilovolt-am- 
peres were used for a 4-ton furnace. 
Today the United States Steel Cor- 
poration recommends 900 kilovolt-am- 
peres for a furnace of this size. Some 
of the older 6-ton furnaces have from 
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900 to 1,000 kilovolt-amperes avail- 
able; 1,200 kilovolt-amperes is now 
standard, and one furnace is to have 
1,500 kilovolt-amperes. The Snyder 
furnace has 800 kilovolt-amperes avail- 
able for a 3-ton furnace, and the her- 
oult furnaces, as installed in this coun- 
try, are now equipped with 750 kilo- 
volt-amperes for this capacity. It has 
been found that increased power dur- 
ing the melting-down stage is very 
desirable and brings about a saving 
in total kilowatts expended. After 
the melting is complete excessive 
power is detrimental to the heat itself 
and very destructive of roofs and lin- 
ings. 

It is possible to make electric steel 
chemically purer than by any other 
process. Phosphorus from the elec- 
tric department of the Halcomb Steel 
Co. rarely exceeds 0.010 per cent, and 
sulphur in carbon heats will average 
still lower, while in alloy heats the 
sulphur rarely exceeds 0.015 per cent. 
This is true of both the heroult and 
Snyder product; in fact, there have 
been instances of eight consecutive 
heats showing sulphur and phosphorus 
below 0.010 per cent. In the case of 
sulphur this of itself is not so impor- 
tant but is an indication of the suc- 
cess in attaining a reducing and de- 
oxidizing condition during the op- 
eration. In the case of both 
low and high carbon heats of a 
great variety of compositions, many 
ingots have been split in two and a 
cavity or blow-hole even so large as 
a pinhead has never been found. This 
is no positive guarantee that unsound 
ingots may not result even with elec- 
tric steel, and the approved methods 
of pipe prevention must be employed, 
together with every possible care in 
melting and pouring. Even with the 
use of all these precautions, the same 
results cannot always be obtained in 
open-hearth and bessemer steel, owing 
to the oxidizing conditions of oper- 
ation. 

This shows how timely was the in- 
vention and development of electrical 
processes simultaneously with the ad- 
vent of the atitomobile and aeroplane. 
New requirements for materials of 
construction came into being along 
with them, and it is in meeting these 
requirements the electric furnace finds 
its best application. In the construc- 
tion of automobiles and aeroplanes, it 
is little short of criminal to use any 
materials but the best when human 
life is at stake and when safety can- 
not be had by merely increasing the 
weight of vital parts. 

An advantage of the electric prod- 
uct scarcely anticipated by Siemens 
is the ability to control the composi- 
tion within narrower limits than are 
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possible in open-hearth practice. This 
is especially noticeable in the use oat 
the more easily oxidizable metals, 
such as silicon, manganese, chromium 
and vanadium. This is an advantage 
in several ways. Less excess alloy 
needs to be added to the heat to in- 
sure the proper amount in the finished 
steel, and the quantity of solid metal- 
lic oxides in the steel, or to be elimi- 
nated from the steel, is thereby re- 
duced. Moreover, the more nearly 
composition can be controled the more 
certain will be the results of heat 
treatment. 

Both the maker and the user of the 
steel are the gainers by reason of the 
above characteristics, as well as by 
the fact that all alloy additions may 
be made in the furnace itself rather 
than in the ladle, thereby removing 
danger from lack of homogeneity. 

In 1910 there were 10 electric fur- 
naces in the United States and 104 
elsewhere in the world. In 1913, 19 
against 121; in 1915, 41 against 172; 
while at present there are no less than 
100 eit*er operating or under con- 
struction as against probably 250 else- 
where. 


America Will Lead 


The furnaces already installed in 
this country, or now being built, rep- 
resent the utilization of between 125,- 
000 and 135,000 electrical horsepower 
and will be capable of a tonnage out- 
put of between 1,000,000 and 1,100,000 
tons of ingots or- castings per annum. 
The heroult system represents at least 
70 per cent of this electrical energy 
and tonnage output. 

The recent announcement of electric 
furnace development in the plants of 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
deserving of especial mention here be- 
cause of the magnitude of the installa- 
tions. At the Duquesne works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., a 20-ton heroult 
furnace is now under construction, 
which will operate on liquid open- 
hearth metal from any of their 32 
open-hearth furnaces at that plant. It 
is estimated this furnace will produce 
about 200 tons of ingots per day of 24 
hours. 

At the South Chicago works of the 
Illinois Steel Co., where a 15-ton fur- 
nace has been in operation for sev- 
eral years, three additional electric 
furnaces, two of 20 tons and one of 
15 tons capacity, are now under con- 
struction. These furnaces will receive 
liquid open hearth metal from the du- 
plex plant, consisting of three 200-ton 
rolling open-hearth furnaces and two 
25-ton bessemer converters, which are 
also under construction at these works. 
This installation, when completed, it 
is estimated will produce 800 tons of 
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electric steel ingots per day and will 
represent by far the largest electric 
furnace installation in the word. The 
details of this will doubtless be made 
the subject of a separate communica- 
tion from those most intimately asso- 


Operating 


it has always been held that any 

type of furnace, properly désigned 
and constructed, if operated with suf- 
ficient metallurgical skill, can be used 
to make the highest grade of steel. 
Dr. Mathews has developed this 
thought with special emphasis upon 
the necessity of having skilled hand- 
ling, which is a matter of first impor- 
tance. Many electric furnaces have 
been condemned because of improper 
handling on the part of operators. 


T' DISCUSSING electric furnaces 


Operating Cost Is Important 


But in the last analysis, the ques- 
tion of the cost of operation is equally 
important. This is especially true if 
the electric furnace is to have any 
wide application in the manufacture 
of the common grades of steel, which 
at present are made by the bessemer 
and open hearth processes. It is also 
equally important to have low cost 
of operation if electric furnaces are 
to stay in the business when the 
manufacture of steel again returns to 
a normal basis, and when the net 
profit made is frequently measured 
by a dollar a ton. 

To secure high efficiency and low 
cost operation, it is believed that fur- 
naces should be built of relatively 
small holding capacity, should be high 
powered, and should use but one elec- 
trode. This results in a furnace of 
high thermal efficiency, of low elec- 
trode consumption, and with a low 
operation cost. 

Dr. Mathews comments on _ the 
changed attitude towards using elec- 
trical energy to do the original melt- 
ing. Snyder furnaces, melting and 
refining cold material on a basic bot- 
tom, are making from six to 12 heats 
in 24 hours, depending on the grade 
of steel made and the methods used 
for handling the metal. It is not at 
all uncommon to melt down an en- 
tire charge of cold scrap in one hour 
and a half. . 

The quick melting ability of an 
electric furnace tends to make un- 
necessary and expensive the use of 


A discussion of Dr. John A, Mathew’s pa- 
per, “The Electric Furnace in Steel Manu- 
facture,” delivered at the New York meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Mr. Booth is treasurer, Snyder Electric Fur- 
nace Co., Chicago. 
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ciated with this recent development. 
If preparation ever becomes a _ real- 
ity, the United States shall not have 
to apologize for quality in comparison 
with any industrial or “warring rival— 
at least so far as the product of pri- 
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vately owned plants is concerned; and, 
in the tonnage capacity of electric 
furnaces installed, we now take first 
place among steelmaking nations, as 
we also do in bessemer, open hearth 
and crucible steel production. 


Cost is Important Factor 


BY CARL H. BOOTH 


other furnaces, such as the open 
hearth or bessemer, either to do the 
preliminary melting, or a part of the 
refining. Possibly the developments of 
the future will be in the direction 
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THE HYDRAULIC PRESS 
MFG, CO. 


of doing all work in the electric fur- 
nace, except in cases where hot blast 
furnace or mixer metal is available 
as raw material, for direct use. 

Dr. Mathews has also pointed out 
that the electric method has an ad- 
vantage due to its neutral atmosphere, 
and to its ability to make steel of 
exceptional chemical purity. It is 
quite evident that if the entire steel- 
making operation is carried on in the 
electric furnace, few deoxidizing and 
alloy additions will be required for 
cleaning the steel and removing ox- 
ides, nitrides and occluded gases. 

An electric furnace of approximately 
12 tons holding capacity is now being 


designed. It is designed for a daily 
output of 100 tons of steel, melting 
and refining cold scrap on a basic 
bottom. It is thought that the steel 
made will have an analysis equal to 
the best low carbon, open hearth 
steel, and it is expected that the 
operating cost will be low enough to 
compare favorably with an open 
hearth furnace having a daily output 
of 100 tons. 


A Motor-Driven Hydraulic 


Forcing Press 


A 100-ton vertical press of unusual 
construction has been developed by the 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, 
OQ. The press was especially designed 
for forcing piston heads on and off 
piston rods, but is adapted to a wide 
range of miscellaneous forcing work. 

As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the machine consists of a heavy 
base, two vertical strain rods, an upper 
base upon which the pressure pump is 
mounted and the head, in which the ram 
operates. In most installations the press 
is set so that the upper base is level 
with the floor. The upper part of the 
press is designed for a pressure of 100 
tons, and the lower part is constructed 
to withstand a maximum pressure of 50 
tons. The ram is 10 inches in diameter 
and has a run of 22 inches. It has a 
rack and pinion attachment to raise and 
lower it upon the work. The pressure 
is furnished by a horizontal double- 
plunger pump driven by a motor through 
double reduction gears. A tee screw 
hydraulic operating valve controls the 
pressure from the pump to the press 
cylinder. The strain rods are made of 
4-inch cold-rolled steel shafting and the 
principal castings are steel. 

For locomotive piston work, the 
head is placed on the lower base, with 
the rod protruding through the upper 
base. The ram is brought down upon 
the upper end of the rod, pressure is 
applied and the rod is forced into the 
head. To remove the rod, the head 
is placed on the upper base with the 
rod hanging down through the open- 
ing. Pressure is applied to the rod, 
and it is forced out of the head. The 
slot in the upper base makes the ma- 
chine suitable for heavy arbor and 
broaching work. 
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Number of Furnaces Own- 
ed by Steel Corporation 


Can you give us the total number of 
blast furnaces and open hearth furnaces 
owned and operated by the Unmited 
States Steel Corporation? Which of 
the various subsidiary companies con- 
trols the most pig iron and steel mak- 
ing capacity? 

On Dec. 31, 1915, United States 
Steel Corporation owned and _ oper- 
ated 127 blast furnaces and 312 open 
hearth steel furnaces. Of this total, 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
controlled by far the largest number, 
operating 51 blast furnaces and 132 
open hearth furnaces. The Illinois 
Steel Co., Chicago, operates 19 blast 
furnaces and 28 open hearth furnaces; 
the Indiana Steel Co. Gary, Ind., 
operates eight blast furnaces and 43 
open hearth furnaces. The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., controls 16 blast furnaces 
and nine open hearth furnaces. 


Arsenic in Steel Castings 


What is the effect of arsenic in steel 
castings’? Do United States navy spect- 
fications for such castings contain any 
provisions referring to arsenic and 
copper? 

Arsenic, when less than 0.17 per cent, 
shows no effect on steel. The claim is 
made that it raises the tensile strength 
and decreases the ductility of steel if 
0.17 per cent or greater is contained. 

Arsenic is never present in commer- 
cial steels in sufficient quantity to mater- 
ially affect the physical properties, and 
it is never. liniited in the United States 
navy specifications, The presence of 
copper is not considered objectionable 
and when properly alloyed, it increases 
the toughness and general physical 
characteristics of steel. 


The specifications for steel castings 


for the United States navy refer es- 


pecially to the percentages of sulphur 
and phosphorus, the minimum tensile 
strength and yield point, the minimum 
elongation and reduction of area, and 
the cold bending test. In the six grades 
of castings called for the sulphur must 
not exceed from 0.05 to 0.07 per cent 
and the phosphorus must not exceed 
from 0.05 to 0.06 per cent. The minim- 
mum tensile strength varies from 60,000 
to 85,000. The minimum yield point 
varies from 27,600 to 53,000, the elon- 
gation from 17 to 22 per cent and the 
reduction of area from 20 to 30 per 
cent. For the cold bending test, a bend 
of from 90 to 120 degrees around an 
inner diameter of 1 inch is required. 


To Lessen Fire Risk 


Kindly advise us as to the best method 
of caring for used waste, otly wiping 
rags, etc., that accumulate around a 
manufacturing plant. 

The presence of such materials as 
oily rags, waste, etc. or sawdust, 
constitutes a considerable fire risk. 
The danger is greatly increased by 
the presence of any red lead on the 
waste, as this promotes spontaneous 
combustion. The following is an 
actual case: A plumber left in his 
coat pocket a handful of oily waste 
streaked with red lead, which he had 
used in cleaning off pipe fittings. A 
few days later, on drawing his coat 
from a warm closet where he_ had 
left it hanging, the pocket containing 
the waste burst into flames. 

Oily waste and rags should be col- 
lected frequently and regularly and 
stored temporarily in fireproof con- 
tainers before washing out in hot 
water and soda. Heavy galvanized 
steel barrels mounted on legs form 
good receptacles. The barrels should 
be riveted together, not soldered, and 
have heavy tight-fitting metal lids. 
This type of barrel would protect the 
building even if the contents should 
take fire. 





Price of Armor Plate 


What prompted armor plate manu- 
facturers to offer to reduce the price of 
their material if the government did 
mot enter into the business of making 
armor plate? In some quarters, the po- 
sition taken by the manufacturers has 
been construed as being an admission 
that they have charged the government 
excessive prices in the past. 

The armor manufacturers offered to 
reduce the price for armor plate that 
will be required for the proposed five- 
year naval program simply because con- 
tracts covering that period would assure 
continuous performance, thus eliminat- 
ing tremendous overhead charges to which 
makers have been subjected heretofore, 
tonnages awarded having provided for 
the operation .of. plants upon a_ basis 
greatly below plant capacity. In the 
case of the Bethlehem plant, awards 
called for only one-third capacity. It is 
not strange that the offer of the manu- 
facturers to reduce prices has _ been 
misconstrued and interpreted as mean- 
ing exorbitant prices have been charged 
in the past. The propaganda that has 
been operated in opposition to the 
manufacturers has purposely given a 
false impression as to profits and is 
utterly refuted by testimony given be- 
fore the house and senate committees 
on naval affairs recently. 


Bounties for Pig Iron 


We understand that the Australian 
government pays bounties to manufac- 
turers of pig tron. Will you kindly 
advise .us tf this ts correct? 

The Australian iron bounty act, as- 
sented to Nov. 15, 1915, provides that 
a bounty shall be paid on all pig iron 
manufactured in the commonwealth 
for foundry purposes. The act also 
states that not more than £60,000, or 
$300,000, shall be expended in such 
bounties this year. The maximum 
sum payable under the act of 1914 
was £30,000, or $150,000 per year. 
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last Furnace Charge 


IN THIS, the second installment, Mr. Vreeland outlines the various designs of 
furnace tops which have been introduced to meet the need for good distribution 
of raw materials—The effect of the introduction of the fine ores of the Mesaht 
range is described and the resultant changes in furnace practice are outlined 


HREE requirements have to be 

met to secure good distribu- 

tion: First, proper distribution 
of the fine and coarse materials in 
the receiving throat and hopper; sec- 
ond, proper distribution of the ma- 
terials on the big bell; and_ third, 
proper distribution of the materials 
in the furnace. The first is the key 
note of good distribution and presents 
the greatest difficulties at the present 
time. 

With the use of manual labor on 
the furnace top, good distribution is 
easily obtained. In hand filling, the 
buggies always go to the top in the 
same sequence. As the top of the 
furnace is always divided off into an 
even number of spaces (generally six), 
each charge can be easily rotated with 
reference to the charge below by sim- 
ply advancing the ore buggy one 
space in the circumference of the 
hopper. By this method, any irreg- 
ularities—such as dumping an extra 
buggy, or the ore overlapping on 
dumping the last two buggies of an 
eight-buggy charge—are taken care of 
after six rounds or charges are low- 
ered into the furnace. 

So far as the distribution of raw 
materials is concerned, hand filling 
has always been considered very 
nearly perfect. But to obtain large 
tonnage output a radical change 
had to be made, and the high labor 
cost in hand filling warrants a heavy 
investment in equipment. The me- 
chanically ‘filled furnace was the 
natural sequence. The early skip 
filled furnaces were built without 
much thought to distribution. The 
life of the lining was consequently 
very short and the campaign very 
troublesome. In many cases the skips 
were simply placed on old furnaces 
that had done good work with hand 
filling. This usually developed a poor 
working furnace and the skip filling 
was blamed. Operators and _ engi- 
neers attacked the problem with the 
result that various designs of furnace 
tops were brought out. 

One of the earliest designs to prevent 
bad distribution was the Brown rotating 
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Mingo Junction, O. This is the second of 
three installments, 
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top. In this an attempt was made to 
follow the hand-filling method as close- 
ly as possible. This top, as shown in 
Fig. 4, has a spout C, with gas seal B 
in the form of a flap door at the lower 
end to prevent the escape of the gas 
when the bell is lowered. The door is 
operated by the flow of material to the 
big bell. The receiving hopper A and 
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FIG. 4—AN EARLY DESIGN OF 
FURNACE TOP 


spout C rest on ball bearings and are 
rotated together, either by the opera- 
tion of the skip car or independently, 
a predetermined number of degrees, 
slightly less than 90 degrees. By this 
method a series of piles are placed 
around the big bell, each pile repre- 
senting a skip load. 

One of the objections to this top 
is the location and form of the ma- 
terial deposited on the iarge bell, de- 
pending on the position of the spout 
relative to the skip. If the spout is 
pointing directly opposite ihe skip in- 
cline, the speed of the ore leaving 
the skip and down the spout will 
throw the ore considerably further 
away from the center of the bell than 
when the spout is pointing directly 
under the skip. With the spout in 
the last-named position, a direct re- 
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versal of the flow of the ore must 
take place, with consequently reduced 
speed, and in an intermediate position 
we will have the fault varying be- 
tween these two extremes. Various 
methods have been tried to overcome 
this fault, but none has worked out 
satisfactorily. Although this top ap- 
proaches the hand filling method, this 
fundamental trouble has not been re- 
moved, 


Straight Double-Bell Top 

This consists of a receiving hopper 
into which the skip or skips dump 
(depending on whether the furnace 
has a single or a double skip), and a 
barrel, either straight or = slightly 
tapered, with a small bell fitting it at 
the lower end. Under the small bell 
is the large bell closing the top of 
the furnace. These are the funda- 
mentals of a straight double-bell top; 
but there are many points that must 
be kept in view in designing a top 
of this description, as they all have 
considerable influence on the fina! 
distribution desired. These points 
are: First, the size and shape of the 
skip car; second, speed of dumping; 
third, angle of dumping; fourth, facili- 
ties for regulating the dumping posi- 
tion, and maintaining it at an exact 
point after this has been determined, 
even with varying loads and ore con- 
ditions; fifth, shape of receiving hop- 
per; sixth, dumping close to the cen- 
ter line on both axes, so that the 
lumps and fines will not segregate 
to separate points in the barrel; and, 
seventh, the barrel should be of such 
diameter (not exceeding 5 feet as a 
maximum) and of such a length as to 
hold one full skip of coke.’ 

With these points in view, a top 
can be built that will do good werk; 
but, as a ‘general proposition, ‘the 
most successful straight double-hell 
tops, of which we have numerous 
examples in this country, are the 
result of continual alterations and 
changes over a number of years. 
The weak points are noted and elimi- 
nated as the opportunity affords, until 
the materials are distributed correctly 
on the bell. Local conditions will not 
permit such change in many cases 
without radical alterations; and often 
the installation of a rotating top 
will straighten out a bad distribution 
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and correct errors that cannot be 
corrected in any other way without 
complete rebuilding of the top of the 
furnace and the skip incline. 


McKee Revolving Top 


The McKee revolving top, shown 
in Fig. 5, is a well-designed straight, 
double-bell top, with the additional 
feature that the barrel is not connect- 
ed to the receiving hopper, but, with 
the small bell, rests on ball bearings 
and is revolved by a train of gears 
direct-connected to a motor or by 
cable to a drum with a motor at the 
bottom of the furnace. The small 
bell and barrel are revolved around 
the center line of the furnace, so that 
any errors of distribution on _ the 
small bell can be spread and equal- 
ized over the entire circumference. 


The method of operating the top 
varies considerably. Some operators 
revolve each skip load of a six-skip 
charge through an angle of 60 de- 
grees with reference to the load im- 
mediately preceding. Others deposit 
a complete charge on the bell from 
the hopper in its original position and 
then revolve the top through an angle 
of 60 degrees before dumping the 
materials of the succeeding charge. 
In either case the cycle is completed 
in six successive movements of the 
top. 

With the highly developed auto- 
matic electric control, the rotation of 
the top in either of the desired cycles 
is taken out of the skip operator’s 
hand, being operated in connection 
with the skip. Thus the top must be 
revolved in the predetermined cycle 
if the skip is operated. 


Baker-Neuman Revolving Top 


This top, as shown in Fig. 6, consists 
of a revolving hopper A, with a small 
bell C, on which is attached deflecting 
plate B. The small bell, with the 
deflecting plate, is revolved 87 de- 
grees and 30 minutes as the bell is 
raised. This rotation is accomplished 
by means of a rifle-barrel arrange- 
ment at the upper part of the small 
bell rod. 

The skip load is dumped on the 
large bell with the deflecting plate 
and bell in the lowered position, 
the principal function of the small 
bell being to act as a gas seal when 
the large beil is lowered. This top 
has a tendency to put the raw stock 
in piles, but not as distinctively as the 
Brown top. 


Kennedy Top 


This top resembles the McKee top 
in many particulars, and is rotated 
by a cylinder on top or by means 
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of ropes attached to driving mechan- 
ism at the bottom. 


Neeland Top 


I have left the discussion of this 
top until the last because, although 
it was one of the first tops designed 
for the mechanical filling of a blast 
furnace, I regard it as a most excel- 
lent filling system. The four original 
furnaces at Duquesne were for «sev- 
eral years the only furnaces in this 
country equipped with this system. 

About 10 years ago the good quali- 
ties of this top began to be appre- 
ciated and a number of furnaces have 
since been so equipped, many of them 
varying somewhat from the original, 
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FIG. 5—McKEE REVOLVING FURNACE 
TOP 


but not in principle. The improve- 
ments have been due to modern con- 
ditions, as it must be remembered 
that this top is 20 years old. 

The Neeland system, illustrated in 
Fig 7, consists of a cylindrical bucket 
with a bell in the bottom to which 
there is attached a stem by means 
of which the bucket is carried to the 
top of the furnace and placed on the 
gas seal. The material in the bucket 
is deposited on the big bell by lower- 
ing the bell in the bottom. After 
the bucket is emptied the bell is 
drawn up and then taken down the 
incline and deposited on the scale car 
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(as originally built), or placed on a 
turn-table (Forbes-Parkes modifica- 
tion) or held at the bottom per- 
manently attached to the trolley by 
means of a swivel, as at the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.’s furnaces. 

It was noticed at Duquesne that as 
the ore flowed from the chutes into 
the bucket there was an unequal dis- 
tribution of the lumps and fines, which 
resulted in the cutting of the furnace 
lining at some point. To remedy this, 
the scale cars were equipped with 
revolving tables on which the buckets 
were set and revolved continuously 
while the ore is flowing, or revolved 
a certain number of degrees after the 
bucket is full. By thus revolving the 
bucket, the lumps and fines are uni- 
formly distributed, as has been shown 
by many tests. 

A further modification of the 
original scheme is to discharge the 
charge from the larry car into the 
bucket as it hangs on the trolley and 
then rotate the bucket a_ certain 
number of degrees. The rotation is 
accomplished by means of a rack 
attached to a hydraulic cylinder mesh- 
ing into a pinion in the stem of the 
bucket before the bucket goes to the 
top. 

The great advantage of this system 
is that all the mechanical and elec- 
trical devices used to revolve the 
charge are located at the bottom of 
the furnace, away from the heat and 
dust, and are continually under the 
eye of the operator. 

These brief descriptions cover the 
tops generally used in this country. 
The selection and design must be left 
to the furnace management, and they 
must be governed by the local condi- 
tions, with the two main requirements 
kept in view: First, as nearly perfect 
distribution of the lumps and _ fines 
around the big bell as it is possible 
to attain (and it is not so important 
that this equal distribution should ob- 
tain with every charge as it is that 
it shall be attained over a certain 
number of charges); and second, that 
continuous operation of the device is 
essential. No charging apparatus 
should be installed that will cause 
numerous and costly delays for re- 
pairs and adjustment. 

A rotating top is a most desirable 
refinement, but it is not a cure for 
all the “ills and ails” to which a blast 
furnace is subject. It will go far, 
however, toward ironing out and 
smoothing over some of the troubles 
of poor distribution and leave the 
operator’s mind comparatively free to 
take up other pressing questions which 
may confront him. 

After the small bell has been low- 
ered and the contents deposited on 
the large bell, no change in circum- 
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ferential distribution can take place; 
but the question presents itself as to 
the quantity of the various materials 
and the disposition of them vertically 
on the large bell, also the cycle of 
lowering the charge into the furnace. 
There also enters the problem of 
what might be termed as radial dis- 
tribution. 


A study of the actual charges of 
raw materials, starting with the draw- 
ing of the ore and stone from the 
bins into the larry cars, dumping 
them into the skip buggy, then on the 
small bell, then on the large bell and 
finally into the furnace, has produced 
varied and interesting results. 

A few years ago it was possible to 
obtain very good results with a thick 
stratum of ore and a correspondingly 
thick stratum of coke; but as the 
percentage of Mesabi ores increased, 
their fineness increased also, and the 
old range ores deteriorated physically 
or disappeared entirely. Thus we 
were left with our iron-bearing ma- 
terial forming a dense layer or ring 
in the furnace and no lumps to afford 
the freer passage of the ascending 
gases. That the increase in the phys- 
ical fineness of the ores has brought 
about necessary changes in the meth- 
ods of charging the furnace, as well 
as changes in the lines, is shown by 
the records of furnaces made years 
ago, when the very best old range 
ores were used with about 30 to 35 
per cent of the best Mesabi ores. 

From the practice on the Duquesne 
furnaces in the years 1897-8-9, accord- 
ing to Mr. Diehl’s figures given in 
his discussion of Mr. Brassert’s paper 
on blast furnaces, read before this 
institute in 1915, we find that these 
furnaces produced 502 tons of pig 
iron with 1,979 pounds of coke per 
ton, with a stove temperature of 948 
degrees and a yield of about 6 per 
cent. The lines of these furnaces were 
not modern, in that they did not have 
the large hearth and the steep angle 
bosh, but that was unnecessary with 
the grade of materials used. As the 
percentage of Mesabi increased and 
the theoretical yield decreased, our 
furnace practice showed a marked 
falling off, as is shown in the follow- 
ing table, which is the average of a 
large number of furnaces in_ this 
country using lake ores, taken from 
Mr. Brassert’s paper mentioned above: 


Per Lbs, 

. cent coke per 

Year. Mesabi. ton iron. 
RS? Sere: 42.8 2,155 
Sere Arte 50.3 2,191 
Pe ree 55.0 2,239 
BOs ceca hina tuba ds ¢ 61.0 2,275 
RS ere Pare teers 65.2 2,345 
OU hint ata b Awad Statins Ke 68.7 2,365 


During the period above mentioned, 
general improvements in the furnace 
plants were under way, such as in- 
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creasing the stove capacity, purifying 
the gases, steepening the boshes, and 
many other changes for the better 
and more regular operation of the 
furnace. These improvements pro- 
duced remarkable results in the eco- 
nomical production of pig iron, 
through greater yield, better coke 
practice and lower cost, even in the 
face of theoretical yields averaging 
considerably lower than that of the 
ores 10 years earlier. 

But, with all the mechanical im- 
provements in the methods of charg- 
ing, and better preparation’and selec- 
tion of the raw materials, too much 
importance cannot be given to the 
question of the actual manner of pre- 
paring the charge before it goes into 
the furnace and to its delivery into 
the furnace proper. 

The large charge of 14,000 to 16,000 
pounds of coke and 30,000 to 35,000 
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FIG. 6 — BAKER-NEUMAN REVOLVING 
TOP 


pounds of ore, with the corresponding 
amount of stone, forms thick, heavy 
layers of each material; and although 
the coke does not offer much resist- 
ance to the gas, the heavy layers of 
ore, especially that part thrown 
towards the center of the furnace, 
prevent the free ascent of the gases. 
The gases in their ascent, following 
the path of least resistance, cause 
imperfect and incomplete reduction of 
the ores. This condition can be over- 
come only by direct carbon reduction 
in the lower part of the furnace. 


To remedy this, the charge is often 
split in two, thereby cutting the lay- 
ers in half, which gives us a ring 
of ore of maximum thickness near the 
walls, tapering off gradually towards 
the center, where the lumps have a 
tendency to roll. This method has 
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been demonstrated to be an improve- 
ment over the large charge, but a 
condition may arise wherein we have 
too much ore close to the walls, and 
too much coke towards the center. 
This would cause the center to travel 
too fast with respect to the materials 
close to the walls and result in great- 
er loss in flue dust. 


With the results for the years 1902 
to 1907 before us, during which period 
the percentage of fine Mesabi ores 
was on the increase, it is readily seen 
that our general blast furnace practice 
was going backward. Mauy changes 
were in design, equipment and prac- 
tice. Among other problems attacked 
the question of filling received con- 
siderable attention. During that period 
the thick strata of materials were 
used quite extensively. Practice de- 
mands that a certain amount of ore 
must be deposited close to the furnace 
wall to prevegt too much gas follow- 
ing this path. If the theory is correct 
that a more intimate mixture of the 
ore, coke and stone would permit 
of a better reduction of the ore, be- 
cause of the more intimate contact 
of the ore and the gas, due to the 
more uniform distribution of the gas, 
then the proposition resolves itself 
into the adoption of a system where- 
by we get the requisite amount of 
ore against the wall, and the re- 
mainder of the ore, coke and stone 
intimately mixed and uniformly dis- 
tributed over the entire area. 

This system of charging was effect- 
ed by filling and operating the bell 
as follows—assuming for iliustration, 
a 15,000-pound coke charge: 


7,500 pounds coke on large bell—dump same 
into furnace; 

Y% stone and % ore on large bell-—-dump same 
into furnace; 

7,500 pounds coke on iarge bell—dump same 
into furnace; 

4 stone and % ore on large bell—dump same 
into furnace. 


The first section gives us a thin 
layer of coke practically uniform in 
thickness over the entire area of the 
furnace, with the ore and stone in- 
timately mixed and deposited close 
to the walls, some of the lumps roll- 
ing towards the center. In the sec- 
ond section, the coke is placed on 
the large bell and the ore and stone 
intimately mixed on top of it; and, 
upon lowering the bell to deposit the 
charge, it is observed that only a 
small part of the coke leaves the bell 
before the ore and stone begin to 
break through and mix with the coke 
falling from the large bell into the 
furnace. As this section lies in the 
furnace, it is found that we have a 
very thorough mix‘ure of ore, coke 
and stone throughout the entire layer. 

That this method of filling and dis- 
tribution in the furnace is satisfactory 
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is proved by the work of one of our 
Mingo furnaces for the year 1915: 


Average tonnage per aay, includes 
blow-in, tons ih heh Sateen | gel nate 534.4 
Average coke per ton of pig tron, in 
cludes blow-in, tons. Boek bstlebe 1,994 
Average loss, includes blow-in, per cent ».29 
Blast temperature, degrees Fahr...... 891 


The blast temperature of 891 de- 
grees Fahr. is particularly noticeable, 
it being all the stoves will produce; 
and when we compare this furnace with 
other furnaces working similar raw 


materials with stoves capable of giv- 
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turned to its normal condition as soon 
as the charge reached the _ tuyeres. 
This was done on two separate occa- 
sions with the same results. 

Many methods of placing the ma- 
terials on the large bell and depositing 
them in the furnace are now in use 
and I have experimented with a large 
number of them; but the methods 
described above have given very satis- 
factory results over a long period of 
time and may prove of value to other 
operators under similar conditions, 
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FIG. 7—DETAILS OF 


ing an average temperature of 1,200 
degrees Fahr.. we must give some 
credit to the filling method ‘described. 

\ proof that this method of charg- 
ing is conducive to good results is 
this: On changing to the thick coke 
and ore layer, we were unable with 
the same burden to maintain our 
hearth temperatures with the heat at 
our command; and not even inthe 
face of a 10 per cent reduction in 
the ore burden did the temperature 
return. On changing the filling back 
to the other method, the furnace re- 


NEELAND SYSTEM 


especially where a large percentage 
of fine ores are used. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


Japanese Metal Market 


Japanese publications have devoted 
much attention recently to the boom that 
is being experienced in the metal market. 
Predictions are made that there will be 
still greater activity displayed. It is said 
that the country has never had such a 
boom before, and that there is unpre- 
cedented speculation in metals. Increased 
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rates have greatly benefited the export 
trade. A movement for organizing a new 
steel works, with $10,000,000 capital, is 
reported. The site is likely to be some- 
where in Kyushu, It is stated that the 
new factory will have a very good sup- 
ply of ore from China, and that by the 
end of the present year there will be a 
valuable addition to the steel-producing 
capacity of the country. Plans for a 
third extension of the plant of the Gov- 
ernment Iron Works at Edamitsu are 
also reported. It is said that immediately 
after the completion of the second ex- 
tension scheme the new plan will be 
carried out, with a capital of $17,928,- 
000, during five years, with the inten- 
tion of thus increasing the annual prod- 
uct of the plant by 300,000 tons. It is 
stated that an arrangement has been 
made: for the purchase of all the ma- 
chinery required through government 
agents overseas. A leading daily says 
that in the present vear the production 
will be raised to 330,000 tons, when the 
net profit will rise to a point of $3,984,- 
000. Raw ores are imported from 
China, Chosen, and other continental 
mines, and the net purchase of domestic 
ores amounts only to 10,000 tons. 


To Increase Production of Ore 


\ scheme is being contemplated among 
certain business men for the establish- 
ment of a big iron works in. Hokkaido. 
The increase of Japan’s capacity for 
producing iron and steel is regarded as 
most urgent, because industrial circles 
have been reduced to an almost help- 
less condition -on the suspension of steel 
and iron supplies from overseas. At- 
tention is being given to a mine in the 
vicinity of Kuchian, Hokkaido. It is 
claimed that it is more than 50 feet 
deep and contains at least 7,000,000 tons 
of good ore, enough to feed the new 
foundry for more than 40 years: The 
contemplated company will be managed 
by certain mining operators, with a paid 
up capital of $2,490,000. 


Company to Manufaciure Aluminum 


The establishment of a joint stock 
company for the manufacture of alum- 
inum at Kachigawa, near Nagoya, with 
a capital of $498,000, is also reported 
Preparations have been made for the 
erection of factories. It is stated that 
the potter's clay in the neighborhood of 
Kachigawa includes a rich depesit from 
which the company. expects to manufac- 
ture aluminum. The complete stoppage 
of aluminum imports has sent up the 
price. Aluminum shows a fourfold in- 
crease, and its manufacturers have ap- 
proximately doubled its price. Of the 
three manufacturers of aluminum ar 
ticles in Japan, two have entirely stop- 
ped operations, owing to scarcity of 
stocks and high prices, and have al- 
ready dismissed some of their workmen. 
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“Recent re-exports to Hongkong and 
the strike at the mines in Australia have 
had the effect of forcing up prices of 
lead to the unprecedented level of $10.45 
per 100 pounds,” says an _ authority, 
citing the fact that the annual consump- 
tion of lead in Japan is in the neigh- 
borhood of 20,000 tons, while the out- 
put in the country amounts to no more 
than . 3,000 tons. Australian, Chinese, 
and Russian lead ores, the purchase of 
which has either been so far contracted 
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for or is likely to be contracted for, 
amount to about 30,000 tons, which will 
yield about 15,000 tons of refined lead. 
Together with the Japanese output of 
3,000 tons, therefore, the quantity avail- 
able for domestic demand will amount 
to only 18,000 tons. 

Owing to increased demands due to 
the development of the chemical indus- 
try in Japan, and also because of the 
cornering of the supply by some mer- 
chants, the price of platinum is more 
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than double the normal rate. The de- 
mand for antimony has caused many 
Japanese mine owners to start working 
for that mineral, and the crude ore 
imported from China has also increased 
in quantity, but the quotation has 
reached seven times the price that ruled 
a little more than a year ago. 

The Chinese government states that 
the antimony mines of Kuangsi will 
be operated under special government 
supervision. 


The Results of Government Ownership 


BY A. A. BLOW 


Consulting Engineer, Southern Minerals Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


N REPLY to your letter of April 

29, asking my views as to the propo- 

sition of government ownership of 
industrial plants for manufacture of ar- 
mor plate, nitrates or other munitions, 
for use either in time of peace or- war, 
| have but one opinion to give you and 
this is based upon study, observation and 
experience in this and many other parts 
of the globe. 

In policy er in practice, government 
ownership in such matters of national 
internal economy, would be _ nothing 
short of deliberate and premediated sui- 
cide of our commercial rights and pros- 
perity. It is the first step towards com- 
mercial socialism, which will destroy the 
energy, enterprise and initiative of a 
people, who, under a liberal form of 
government, have in two centuries trans- 
formed this country from a_ primitive 
wilderness to what is now the richest, 
the most productive, and the most en- 
vied nation in the world. 

Only when industrial progress and im- 
provement has ceased and- when internal 
enterprise finds no further profit in in- 
vention and ‘competition and when pol- 
itics are purified into patriotism, can 
government paternalism and ownership 
be beneficial to its people. History shows 
us, in innumerable instances, that such 
a condition has never been a_ success 
and has never survived in any age for 
any period of time. 

This is not a theory, it is a self-evi- 
dent fact, which can be demonstrated 
by an examination of the existing coun- 
tries of the world today. A liberal gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, should give all its 
people equal chance, it should control 
them, but not dominate or compete with 
them. If it does it is autocratic, not 
democratic. The absence of govern- 
ment ownership and industrial inter- 
ference has happily made America what 
it is and has given us the supremacy, as 
an industrial nation, which we now en- 
joy. In almost every country on earth, 
the prosperity of its people seems to be 


in inverse proportion to the extent to 
which they have adopted this Utopian 
delusion of government ownership and 
control of its industrial affairs. 

All Europe is suffering, more or less, 
from government paternalism of differ- 





Why Mr. Blow Wrote 
This Letter 


The accompanying contribution 
was received by The Iron Trade 
Review in response to a letter sent 
to each member of the state com- 
mittees on industrial resources, 
which were organized and appointed 
by the naval consulting board. Each 
committeeman was asked to give a 
frank expression of opinion on the 
administration's efforts to appro- 
priate $11,900,000 for a government 
armor plate plant.. As indicated in 
the many letters published in_ the 
three. immediately preceding issues 
of The. Iron Trade Review, the 
sentiment ts overwhelmingly against 
this project. Mr. Blow’s contribu- 
tion ts a strong arraignment of this 
latest attempt to fotst semi-social- 
istic legislation on the country and 
at the same time amerce private in- 
dustry of its right to governmental 
co-operation. 











ent degrees of intensity. England has 
had little of it since the days of Charles 
I. France also threw off the Bourbon 
and Napoleonic yoke and has since be- 
come prosperous and powerful. Italy 
has prospered on the same lines, and 
Russia is wise in encouraging the pri- 
vate development of her vast resources 
and loosening her autocratic hold on her 
property. If our politicians will only 
raise their eyes above the horizon of 
their political aspirations and consider 
the object lessons given them in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the force of 
these remarks will be more apparent. 
In Australia, for example, the plan of 
government ownership has been _thor- 
oughly tried out. What is the result? 
Australia is almost as large as the 
entire United States. It exists under a 
lenient and liberal government, framed 


after our own constitution. Without 
the expense of providing an army and 
navy for its own protection, it has been 
settled for more than 150 years, with 
the same race of people that settled the 
United States. The country is rich in 
many resources and occupies a position 
which entitles it, on account of its size, 
position and resources, to control the 
southern Pacific, and even the orient. 
It is absolutely independent in its form 
of government, so far as its industrial 
affairs are concerned and can make or 
enact any laws, it sees fit, for the best 
interest of the people, as is the case with 
every British colony since the time of 
our revolution. Furthermore, it is 
financially backed by the richest and most 
successful colonizing nation on earth, 
Great Britain, and within its own sphere 
of influence it has no modern nation 
with which to compete, in its -manufac- 
turing or commercial expansion. 

But, with all these advantages, the 
population of the entire continent of 
Australia is not very much greater than 
was that of the United States in 1776, 
at the time of the revolutionary war. 
Its growth is so slow as to be practically 
negligible. The settlement of its mil- 
lions of square miles is confined to a 
few hundred miles from the sea coast 
and the interior is practically unknown 
and entirely undeveloped. There is not 
a railroad across the continent from 
east to west, or from north to south. 
There is only one rolling mill, and not 
a modern ship building yard of any im- 
portance in the entire country. Only 
within the past year have steel rails 
been manufactured within its boundaries, 
although, there are abundant resources 
of coal and iron and other mineral re- 
sources ready and awaiting development. 
In the settlement of this country, there 
were no savage races to overcome, no 
Indian wars to fight, no complications 
with foreign countries, as we had with 
France, Spain and England. The cli- 
mate varies from the tropical to the 
temperate, as it does in the American 
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continent. The people are _ patriotic, 
progressive, well educated and energetic, 
but these energies being deadened by 
government restrictions and excessive 
labor legislation, they often migrate from 
Australia, rather than remain in it. As 
all other races but the Anglo-Saxon, or 
white races, are barred entirely, by the 
slogan of “White Australia”, the increase 
in population of Australia has been slow 
indeed. Despite favorable natural con- 
ditions, Australia has not advanced, as 
other countries have in the past 50 years. 
Why is this? I state, without hesitancy, 
that the principal reason is government 
ownership. Here, the government owns 
every foot of railroad, every dock or 
wharf in every seaport, every telephone 
pole, or telegraph line, and dominates 
with labor laws every factory or busi- 
ness utility of every nature. 
Paternalism and a mild form of so- 
cialism, or labor control, throttles every 
industry. Even some large ranches from 
which vast wealth was secured in for- 
mer years by sheep raising, which made 
Australia famous for its wool, have 
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been, by legislative enactment, taken over 
by the government and divided “for 
closer settlement”. As a manifest result 
of this condition, private enterprise is 
discouraged, no one will undertake to 
build a new railroad or develop a new 
district and even with a government 
more liberal and framed, as near as pos- 
sible, like our own government, for the 
people, it can not, with the incubus of 
government ownership around its neck, 
induce capital either from its own coun- 
try, or abroad, to develop its resources. 

Happily, we have not at. this time 
tried this disastrous experiment in our 
country and I trust we never will. If 
we do, I fear the results will be the 
same. I have no hesitancy, therefore, in 
giving you my opinion that government 
ownership, as applied to any commercial 
enterprise within the United States, is 
a mistaken and unwise policy, which will 
bring disaster upon our industries in pro- 
portion to the extent to which it is 
carried out; and we will not realize the 
mistake we have made, after our gov- 
ernment enters into such competition 


Develops Safety Valve for 


N ORDER to prevent a_ backward 
flow of steam from the header into 
any one of a battery of boilers, in 

case of accident, and also to prevent an 
upward rush of steam, should a_ break 
occur in the nmin steam line or its 
branches, an automatic, triple acting, 
non-return valve has been developed by 
the Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Pittsburgh. Should a header or 
steam main equipped with these valves 
be damaged, it is claimed that the out- 
flow of steam from 


the pilot valve to the space between the 
two dashpots communicates with exhaust 
ports in the side of the triple valve. 
The pilot valve is also connected with 
the outlet side of the valve or header, 
the header pressure above the piston of 
the pilot valve balancing the boiler 
pressure beneath it. The piston of the 
pilot valve is adjusted by weights which 
operates the triple-acting valve in case 
of an emergency, such as a_ bursted 
steam line beyond the valves. Should 
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with its own people, until it is too late 
to retrace our steps. 

For the above and many other potent 
reasons, which space prevents my giving 
in this letter, I am very strongly op- 
posed to the policy of government own- 
ership and operation, either of armor 
plate plants, munition plants, water pow- 
er development and nitrate plants, ship 
yards or any other industrial develop- 
ment, which interferes and competes 
with private enterprise of its people. It 
has been demonstrated again and again 
that such work can be done cheaper, 
more quickly and effectively by properly 
controled corporations or individuals, 
than it can be done by the government. 
There is, therefore, no use in wasting 
the funds of the people and increasing 
the taxes for inadequate results. Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and even Ger- 
many have relied upon their Krupps, 
Creusots, and other great armament 
plants to supply their armies and navies 
with munitions of war, as well as other 
nations and .we can safely assume our 
ability to do the same. 


Steam Lines 


such a break occur, pressure is, of 
course, removed from above the pilot 
valve piston. The boiler pressure be- 
low umnseats the piston, thus allowing 
the pressure between the dashpots of 
the triple-acting valve to escape. This 
in turn closes the latter. The 
full boiler pressure, which continues to 
pass through the by-pass of the valve 
disc on the dashpot A, holds the valve 
firmly to its seat, cutting off the flow 
of steam from the boilers. The double 

dashpot device, it 





every boiler would 
be stopped imme- 
diately. As shown 
in the accompany- 
ing sectional view 
of the inner dash- 
pot A is secured to 
the valve disc. The 
outer dashpot B, 
which is held firm- 
ly in place by cap 
bolts, as illustrated, 
functions as a cyl- 
inder. The valve 
dise is. provided 
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with a central 
port, carrying a 
pilot valve at its 
top. The full boiler 
pervades 


TO HEADER 


pressure 
the entire space 
above the liner and 
beneath the inner 
dashpot at C, thus 
equalizing the 
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is claimed, insures 
a satisfactory align- 
ment: of the valve 
disc and seat, also 
permitting a quick 
closure of the 
valve disc to with- 
in '-inch of the 
seat, the valve then 
closing readily by 
means of the sec- 
ondary dashpot. To 
close the valve per- 
manently, the stem 
is run down on 
top of the valve 
disc by means of 
a hand wheel. The 
triple valve may be 
closed or tested in- 
dependently of the 
pilot valve by 
means of a small 
branch line,~ to 
which a hand valve 








strains. A tube 
connection 


from CROS 


SECTION OF SAFETY STEAM VALVE 


72) 


is attached, as 
shown herewith. 
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erdun Valuable as an lron Center 


Iron Ore Deposits May Explain Persistance of Germans—British 


Iron and Steel Industry Feels Shortage of Men 


Bureau of The Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., May 25. 


PPARENTLY, the struggle for 
A Verdun is not altogether un- 

associated with the great value 
of that district as an important iron- 
making center. Senator Henri Beranger 
has called attention in Le Matin to the 
great importance of that district from 
the iron and steel point of view. It 
is significant that the Germans as a 
first step seized the Briey basin 
which represented something like 90 
per cent of the total iron production. 
According to a confidential memo- 
randum addressed by German asso- 
ciations to Bethmann-Hollwegg, “If 
the production of iron ore and steel 
had not doubled since August, 1914, 
the continuation of the war would 
have been impossible”. The French 
writer says: 

“The output from Briey covers at the 
moment from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
iron and steel manufactures. If this 
production were interrupted, the war 
would be as good as lost. The Germans 
may think that if they are masters of 
Verdun they are masters of the whole 
situation, but if we keep Verdun and 
take Metz we shall bring the war to an 
end, since we should retake 42,000,000 
tons of iron out of 49,000,000”. 


If this version is correct, there 
seems to be some reason for the 
writer’s conclusion that “iron is king 
in this war”, and it may be that the 
iron and steel question may be con- 
nected with a comparatively early 
conclusion of the war. 


Pig Iron Scarce in England 


Pig iron scarcity continues a press- 
ing element of the situation in the 
iron and steel trades. The stocks at 
Middlesborough steadily decrease. At 
present, the total in store is 33,000 
tons. The demand for hematite has 
been increasing without any corres- 
ponding advance in production. The 
trade could take a great deal more 
from the furnaces, and other fur- 
naces could be put into blast if the 
necessary workmen could be_ ob- 
tained. 

At the Birmingham meeting re- 
cently, all quotations were at the 
maximum prices, and South Stafford- 
shire smelters, dealing in irons of 
the highest class, state that they find 
it difficult to execute the orders for 
the allies. The scarcity of coke is a 
serious difficulty, and there is prac- 


tically no surplus over the amounts 
to which the producers are commit- 
ted, under existing contracts. Re- 
cent restrictions on exports have very 
nearly shut down shipments from 
Cleveland to neutral markets. There 
is a very good call for foundry ma- 
terial, mainly for machinery and other 
products connected with the war. 
Most of the furnaces have orders for 
three or four months on their books. 
There is no desire to accept forward 
business, and all offers of orders are 
being refused, to buyers who are not 
prepared to undertake to pay the pro- 
portionately higher prices that may 
be demanded under the July govern- 
ment maxima. A _ special committee 
has been appointed for the Middles- 
borough district to locate and dis- 
tribute pig iron according to the re- 
quirements and national character of 
the orders. 

In the Barrow district, the govern- 
ment is pressing strongly for sup- 
plies, and some further furnaces have 
been put in blast, but great pressure 
is being brought to bear upon the 
government to assist in furnishing 
the requisite men. It seems almost 
incredible that an opposite policy 
should have been followed lately, but 
it is reported that limestone quarries 
and ore mines have been obliged to 
contribute a share of the additional 
men called for under new recruiting 
demands. Naturally, the committees 
dealing with supplies are doing their 
best to impress the authorities that 
they cannot have these men for the 
army, and at the same time take 
advantage of the material which in 
civil life they have been accustomed 
to produce. If the recent demand of 
the government for a further 10,000 
miners for trenching and tunneling 
in the war area is acceeded to, the 
result must be a further substantial 
reduction of output, first of coal and 
afterwards of iron and steel. 


Unsound Steel 


A British steelmaker well known in 
America, Sir Robert Hadfield, paid 
a compliment to America when pre- 
siding recently at the annual meeting 
of Hadfields, Ltd., Sheffield. Sir Rob- 
ert called attention to the lack of 
technical knowledge in the British 
covernment. He said the war was 
certainly a most technical one, and 
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demanded all the best efforts of 
science -and_ technical knowledge, 
whether as regarded military, me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical, civil, 
mining, hydraulic or metallurgical 
engineering and _ different other 
branches. All these were called into 
operation every day of the war, yet 
the cabinet did not contain a singl 
representative of any of thes 
branches. 

There ought to be a_ minister 
of commerce, a minister of  sci- 
ence and a minister of air. The 
enemy was well represented in this 
respect, and he could vouch for the 
fact that the head of Krupps had for 
many years personally reported every 
fortnight by actual attendance to the 
head of the empire as to the progress 
of the work at Essen. That he got 
from Herr Krupp von Bohlen himself. 
Sir Robert related an experience he 
had in America two years ago, prov- 
ing the value of the secretary of 
commerce... He was asked his views 
on the question of unsound steel rails 
and as a result of the interview im- 
mediate orders were given for tests 
to be made. Great attention was 
being paid to this subject in America, 
and improvements all along the line 
were being effected. Imagine a mat- 
ter of that kird being taken up in 
England. The board of trade, which 
did so many things and yet did noth- 
ing thoroughly, would not interfere 
to show any really active interest as 
did the secretary of commerce in 
America in the matter he had men- 
tioned. There are many matters of a 
kindred nature with which a minister 
of commerce could better grapple 
than the somewhat antiquated and 
out-of-date department known as the 
board of trade. ’ 


Hand Book for Russia 


The American-Russian Chamber of 
Commerce, 60 Broadway, New York 
City, has decided to prepare for ex- 
clusive distribution in Russia a hand 
book on American financial and com- 
mercial conditions, containing a di- 
rectory of selected American business 
houses. In making up the classified 
directory, the chamber will attempt to 
register American firms which are 
actually interested in the Russian mar- 
ket and are in a position to meet the 
requirements of the Russian custom- 


ers, 














ron and Money: Fact and Comment 


Officials of Iron and Steel Compantes Are Under Continuous Strain 


in These Days of Rushing 


plants 
not 


and 


books 


capacity do 


Oak aT order 

operating at 
mean that the lives of steel com- 
managers, 


executives, sales 


other 


pany 
officials resem- 
slumber in a bed of 
caused by 


credit men and 
ble 
The 
usual activity, 
tomers who must be appeased, freight 


sweet roses. 
tension un- 


labor 


nervous 
troubles, cus- 
embargoes and delayed deliveries are 
taxing the capacity of officials to al- 
most the same degree that their plants 
In addition, officials 
un- 


are being pushed. 
are worried by the tremendous 
certainties underlying the present sit- 
uation. War profitable, 
especially to those companies selling 


business is 


shell steel. But it is uncertain. Then 
there are the domestic customers who 
are tempted to overbuy and who 


must be kept to their actual require- 
ments, not to speak of those individ- 


uals whose dreams of sudden wealth 
have led them to try to capitalize 
their wits. However, these would-be 


speculators have found the sellers of 
about as 
The 


steel 


iron and steel commodities 
pliable as high-speed steel. 
the iron and 
uation are numerous and complicated. 
Nevertheless, day that passes 
means added strength to the financial 
Re- 


per- 


plexities of sit- 


each 
companies, 


position of operating 


marking about steel trade conditions, 


a leading official in a prominent steel 
company says 


“Under such abnormal conditions as 


have existed since shortly after the 
outbreak of the European war, the 
tendency to overbuy has been pro- 
nounced, but we have been more 
vigorous than ever before in our 
efforts to limit our trade to its nor- 
mal requirements, 

“There is another point to be con- 


Promoters and capital- 
ists must be taught to that 
a reversal in trade conditions may oc- 
can build and equip 


sidered, too 


realize 
cur before they 
plants to 
Building 
so expensive today 
folly for 
any line of business without first hav- 
his books to 


number of 


supply anxious customers. 
equipment is 
would be 


into 


and 
that it 
venture 


material 
one to 


any 


orders on 


(Any 


ing enough 


insure success. peo- 


ple have approached us for building 
material, saying that they could erect, 
equip and pay for a plant in 12 months’ 


time. If these people could obtain 


necessary raw material, they undoubt- 
edly would be able to realize enor- 


fields. Of 


mous profits in some 

course, some speculative tonnage has 
found its way to the order books 
of all manufacturers, but I do not 
believe there is anything dangerous 
about the present situation.” 


The credit manager of a large com- 


filling ‘war orders” declares 


the companies engaged in the manu- 
material on a large 


pany 
facture of war 
may be seriously embarrassed 
either before or after 
clared, unless they are able to fortify 


scale 


peace is de- 


themselves with orders for domestic 
tonnages. He said: 
“While we have been _ furnishing 


heavy tonnages of steel entering into 
munitions for the 
large 
our 


the manufacture of 


allies, we have an extremely 


of domestic business on 


not 


volume 
books 


close 


be forced to 
though the 
unexpectedly 


and would 


plants, even 


should 


our 
war 
However, 


European 


terminate. some concerns 


are; they 


are not so fortunate as we 
may be hard hit. It would be an 
easy matter for any one of the en- 


tente nations to cancel the majority of 
simply because 
manufacturers have fallen 
Failure to meet 


war order contracts, 
American 
behind in shipments. 
specification for delivery is a distinct 
the 
am 


war order contracts 


familiar. As 


violation of 
with which ] yet, 
purchasers have not attempted to can- 
cel contracts simply because war ma- 
terial is wanted and needed badly. 

“Strikes have delayed 
engaged in filling war order contracts, 
causing heavy financial Nu- 
merous concerns have had large sums 
for an indefinte 


the difficulty in 


many plants 


losses. 


of money tied up 


period, because of 


obtaining bottoms. Such concerns 
might be seriously embarrassed. Their 
contracts might be cancelled. How- 
ever, we believe that the vast ma- 


jority of munition manufacturers have 


amply protected themselves against 
any possible reversal of the situation, 
think that the possibility of 


not nearly so 


and | 
failure is 
was a few months ago.” 


great as it 


Merge Auto Makers 


New York, June 6—A giant new 
holding company to take control of 
leading automobile and motor accessory 


manufacturing companies, is in the 
process of formation and the capitaliza- 


tion, the preliminary announcement says 
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Business Activity 


may be $200,000,000. Among the com- 


panies which are to join forces are the 


Willys-Overland Co., of Toledo; the 
Hudson Motor Co-, the Chalmers Motor 
Co. of Detroit, and the Electric Auto- 


Lite Co., of Toledo. The holding com- 
pany which will take over the stocks of 
these companies also will acquire a sub- 
stantial interest in the newly-formed 
United Motors Co., which recently was 
formed to combine five large accessory 
companies. Later, a tire company and 
a leading truck builder may be included 
combination. L. G. Kaufman, 
president of the Chatham & Phenix 
National bank, New York, will be chair- 


in the 


man of the finance committee of the 
new company, the name of which has 
not yet been determined. It is un- 


derstood at the beginning, at least, there 
will be no interference with the manage- 
ment of the constituent com- 


panies and they will be operated as sub- 


any of 


sidiaries of the parent corporation. 


The Financial Situation 
The big naval engagement between 
the British and German fleets off the 
hardly a 
American 
has the 


conven- 


coast of Denmark caused 
excitement in 


Neither 


ripple of 1 
markets. 
approach of the Republican 
Chicago found much 
the stock market, 

marked by more widespread 
than is usually displayed prior to the 
Wall 
the 


financial 


reflect- 
although 
interest 


tion at 
tion in 


nomination of party candidates. 

Street has little heed to 
Mexican note, which is believed to be 
principally for home consumption. In 
situation has 
the past week 


given 


general, the business 
shown little change in 
or month. 

seems to. be 


backward 


the stock market 


marking time, yet a glance 


at the transactions in May discloses 
that Wall Street share trading was 
the heaviest last month of any May 
since 1908 and bond trading was the 
most expansive since 1911. Commer- 
cial failures were more numerous by 


than in April, but liabilities 


New 


&3 in May 


financing showed 


were lighter. 
a considerable decrease in May from 
the average of the preceeding six 


fair volume. 
manufacturing 
40 to 60 per 


but it was of 


clearings in the 


months, 
Bank 


districts of the east are 


cent higher than a year ago and in 
cities more directly connected with 
the agricultural interests, 20 to 40 
per cent. Railroad traffic could hardly 
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be heavier with facilities. 
The fundamentai which 
include full employment of the people 
and the production of commodities, 
were never ‘better. The country 
a whole seems to be doing business 
with a full appreciation that 
extraordinary and 


present 
conditions, 


as 


condi- 


tions are subject 
to change, and yet with a large de- 
confidence in the future. 


niost interesting movement 


gree of 
The 
late in tne 
the stock 
downward 
Ore 
over three points since the death of 
Hill. Gulf States Steel 
of the fireworks 
week, probably 
initial dividend 
preferred stock in 
Gulf States Steel 
jumped 11 points during the week to 


of 
steel division of 
included the 
Northern 
declined 


and 
market 
trend in 


iron 
have 
Great 
certificates, which have 
fur- 
during 
to 
on 
the 
common 


James J. 
nished 
the 

mors 


most 
past due 


of 


ru- 
the 
near 


an 
second 


future. 


87, first preferred 374 points to 101, 
and second preferred 1 point to 88. 
Below is a table showing quotations 
of iron and steel stocks on the New 
York exchange at the close of busi- 
ness June 3, and net changes for the 
week. 

Close Net 

June 3 chg. 
PEBGCRR COS: hic ib ic.k.ce wd caw 55% — % 
American Can, prfd....... 111 2 
Aimer Cas Ge: Free iia 0 60% 59 1 
Amer. Car & Fdy., prfd.... 117% s 
American Locomotive ...... 71% 2 
American Locomotive, prfd.. 101%4 M4 
Amer. Steel Foundries...... 50% 2 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 8&8 74 +- 7% 
Baldwin Locomotive, prid.. 109 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 445 14 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 42 14 
Contraitet © S0ati © oi.cn cdcna}% 10( 1 
Continental Can, prfd.. 112 +1 
Crucible Steed . ied i ecssve 83 1% 
Crucible Steel, prfd........ 116 1 
General Electric S's aia) Bae 169 - 
Intermat’l) Harv. of N. Ji...) V2. sees 
Inter. Harv. of N. J., prid.. 117 
Internat’] Harv. Corp....... 82 +1% 
Internat’] Harv. Corp., prid. 106% +15% 
Lackawanna Steel ......... 69 1% 
Nat’l Enamel’g & Stmp. Co 35% : 2 
Pressed Steel Car....cccocs 46 1 
Pullman Palace Car........ 164 —] 
Republic Iron & Steel..... 47% + % 
Republic Iron & Steel, prfd. 111% + % 
U. S. C. Iron Pipe & Fdy.. 23 +1% 
U. S..C. 1. PP. & Fdy., prid. 51 +1 
United States Steel........ | ER Bee 
United States Steel, prfd 117% + % 
Westinghouse Mfg. ........ 61'4 +4 


The following table shows changes 


in maximum quotations of stocks not 


listed on the New York stock ex- 
change: 
June 2. May 26 

American Radiator .......... 398 397 
American Ship Building. ce 45 
Cambria Steel ..... e 823% 90 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 73 73 
LaBelle Iron Works........ 521% 523 
Lake Superior Corp’n........ 10% 10% 
Stewart-Warner Speed. Co... 92 9 
Warwick Iron & Steel... ‘ 11% 11 
Westinghouse Air Brake 137 137 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig... 62'% 63! 

The Colonial Iron Co., Riddles- 
bure, Pa., has under construction 18 


additional beehive ovens to its plant, 
which is operated in connection with 
the company’s blast This 
will the extent of coke 
plant to 214 ovens. 


furnace. 


increase the 
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HE Manufacturers’ Iron & Steel 

| Corporation has been incorporat- 
ed at Albany, Y., with a 
capital of $8,000,000 for the purpose 
of acquiring the Never-Slip Mfg. Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J., and the Dry- 
den Horseshoe Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
The new corporation will be a holding 
company for these two manufacturers 
of horseshoes and, it is stated, there 
will be no change in the plan of 
operations of the two companies. The 
directors of the new corporation are: 


NT 
aN. 


James W. Johnson, William J. Mec- 

Curdy, Robert C. Nicholas, of New 

Brunswick; N. Morley Holten, of 

Catasauqua, and Herman Gustow, of 

New York. Mr. McCurdy has been 

president of the Never-Shp company. 
6 * * 

Edmond H. Patterson has been 
elected president of the recently 
formed Virginia Steel Corporation. 
Contracts have been let for the con- 


struction of a plant at Hopewell, Va., 
to cost approximately $1,500,000, 
* * *« 


Joseph E. Doucette, treasurer of the 
National Tack Co., Inc., East Bridge- 
water, Mass., has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy in the United States dis- 
trict court, Boston, on behalf of the 
company. The liabilities are $7,902 and 
the assets $7,450. 

* * * 

The Semet-Solvay Co. has given 
bankers interested in its plan to expand 
a balance sheet showing total assets of 
$12,228,000. Cash amounts to $1,769,000, 
inventories $2,000,000 and bills receiv- 
able $2,364,000. An item of $3,221,000 is 
given under the head of investments. 


* * ok 

Steel ship building is being inaugu- 
rated in Nova Scetia. Erection of a 
shipyard has already begun near New 


Glasgow. The site for this industry is 
below the plant of the Eastern Car Co.’s 
works, on the East river of Pictou. The 
first steamer to be built will be for the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., which is 


backing the new ship yard. 
x * x 
The Fulton Metal Bed Co., Atlanta, 


Ga., has been doing business at the rate 
of $100,000 a year so far in 1916, an 
increase of 300 per cent over the corres- 
ponding period in 1915. The compan: 
makes 75 designs of metal beds. Officers 
of the company are: President, W. W. 
Heaton, Waco, Ga.; vice president, J. T 
Duncan, Douglasville, Ga.; secretary and 
treasurer, L. C. McKiney. 
ok + * 

W. C. Durart was elected president 
of the General Motors Co. . Thursday, 
succeeding Charles W. Nash, thus end- 
ing the long fued for control of the 
company between Mr. Durant and _ his 
friends and banking interests who took 
part in the rehabilitation of the com- 
pany several years ago when it had suf- 
fered financial setbacks. Dr. Durant 
also is president of the Chevrolet Motor 
Co. 


* * ' * 
Clarence H. Venner, of New York, 
holder of common stock of the Penn- 


sylvania Steel Co., who recently lost 


an action in the United States dis- 
trict court at Trenton, N. J., to re- 
strain the sale of the Pennsylvania 
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Crop Ends 


Steel Co. to the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, has filed an appeal to the 
United States circuit court of appeals. 
The court recently dismissed a tem- 
porary injunction against the sale. 

* * 7 


The American Manganese Steel Co.. 


Chicago, has purchased the plant of 
the Brylgon Steel Casting Co., New 
Castle, Del. This plant, which is 
arranged for the production of steel 


castings, has a monthly capacity of 400 
tons. The American Manganese Steel 
Co. is installing additional equipment 
for the production of manganese steel 
castings and it is expected that the plant 
will be operating under the new man- 
agement by July 15. 
** * 

The Pittsburgh Steel Co. will call for 
payment on July 1 the $1,000,000 of its 
6 per cent notes due Jan. 1, 1920. The 
company will then have outstanding only 
$1,000,000 notes due Jan, 1, 1920, having 
paid out of surplus earnings for four 
new open hearth furnaces being erected 
to round out its plant. Both gross and 
net earnings are the largest in the com- 
pany’s history. The original issue of 
notes amounted to $5,000,000, due 1918- 


1920. 
* * ¢ 


The Exeter Machine Works, West 
Pittston, Pa., has been placed in the 
hands of receivers at the petition of 
three creditors who allege the com- 
pany is insolvent and unable to pay 
its debts. The company has been 
working for months on war orders, 
said to have been sublet by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Its 
book assets are said to be between 
$800,000 and $900,000 and its liabilities 
between $600,000 and $700,000. The 


Exeter company has been operating 


since 1888 and at present is rushed 
with business. J. N. Thomas is presi- 
dent. 


* * * 


A syndicate of Wisconsin capital, 
headed by the Wisconsin Security Co., 
Milwaukee, has purchased a major in- 
terest inthe Baltimore Dry Dock & Ship 
Building Co. The deal is said to involve 
$1,000,000. The company operates two 
large docks, one for new work and the 
other for repairs. Contracts on hand 
are valued at $3,250,000 and the working 
force numbers 1,982 men. Thomas H. 
3owles, president, retains his interest 
but retires as active head, being suc- 
ceeded by H, A. Evans, graduate of the 
naval academy at Annapolis and in 
charge of several government yards be- 
fore joining the Baltimore company. 

* * * 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has declared an extra dividend 
of 1% per cent on account of back divi- 
dends on preferred stock, in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. The back dividends outstand- 
ing after this disbursement will amount 
to 11% per cent. The company’s earn- 
ings for 1915 were only about 6 per cent 
on the preferred stock, although last 
quarter of 1915 profits were at the raie 
of 14 per cent. Earnings the first quar- 
ter of: 1916 were said to have been at 
the rate of 18 per cent and it is believed 
in financial circles that this year the 
company will earn enough to take care 
of all its back dividends, should it 
choose to do so. 














ews of Employers and Employes 
Wisconsin Tries an Interesting Experiment in Settling Labor 


Disputes—Further Strikes in New England 


HE industrial commission of 
Wisconsin has undertaken the 
investigation of the hours of 

labor situation in the Milwaukee metal- 

trades, as requested in a 

petition by 36 of the largest em- 

ployers in this industry. Testimony 
is being heard in Milwaukee by the 

three commissioners, J. D. Beck, F. 

M. Wilcox and George P. Hambrecht. 

The employers and the machinists’ 

by three. 


working 


union are represented 
Edwin E. Witte, assistant professor 
of political economy, University of 
Wisconsin, is acting as secretary to 
collect and analyze the information 
in collaboration with the commission- 
ers. The union has deferred making 
a formal demand for an eight-hour 
day, with the present pay, until the 
investigation is completed. 

The purpose of the investigation is 
to get facts, and it is not the purpose 
to decide any question or dispute, 
according to a member of the in- 
dustrial commission. The investiga- 
tion will not bind anyone to do any- 
thing. All interests represented want 
all the information that can be col- 
lected within a reasonable time, and 
will be left to exercise their own 
judgment as to what use can be made 
of the material so gathered. 

The employers simply requested the 
commission to make an impartial in- 
vestigation of the hours of labor con- 
ditions in Milwaukee, compared with 
those in competing lines in other 
middle western centers so that they 
may be better enabled to answer any 
demand from employes with respect 
to changing the hours of labor and 
pay. 

Prof. John R. 
economist, and member of the Wis- 
consin university faculty, who recent- 
ty conducted a similar investigation 
in the Pittsburgh district, is acting 
in this capacity for the Wisconsin 


Commons, noted 


commission at this time. 
New England Restless 


A partial settlement of the strike at 
the Saco-Lowell shops, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., has been made and 500 of 
the 700 employes have returned to work. 
Those remaining out are the snaggers 
in the foundry, most of whom are for- 
eigners. They are regarded as_ im- 
portant in their line of work and are of 
a class that is hard to replace under 
present conditions. The company com- 


promised with the men by increasing 
their wages on a 10-hour day basis. 

The molders of the Montague Ma- 
chine Co.’s foundry department, Turners 
Falls, Mass., who were out on strike 
10 days, have settled their differences 
and returned to work. 

There is a strike of 500 employes of 
the American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, 
R. IL, for increased pay and _ shorter 
hours. They claim that recent read- 
justments of pay were not satisfactory, 
and that they are working 56 hours 
a week, while other plants work 54. 
The company has informed the men that 
it could not grant their demands for a 
15 per cent increase and a 54-hour week. 

The strike at the Rhode Island Malle- 
able Iron works, Hillsgrove, R. IL, has 
been settled and the men have returned 
to work. A minimum wage, increases in 
pay, shorter hours and a new scale for 
overtime, making an equalization of the 
work, form the terms which brought 


‘about the settlement. 


James E. Greensmith, for the past 
year assistant general manager of the 
New England Westinghouse Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., has resigned to become 
president of the Boston Scale & Ma- 
chine Co, a new $300,000 Massachusetts 
corporation which will locate in Boston. 


New Wage Plan 


Bullard Machine Tool Co., 
port, Conn., has inaugurated the “Maxi- 
pay wage plan” at its plant, affecting 
more than 600 employes. In making 
announcement of it the company says: 

“Skill and proficiency are the actual 
foundations of low costs of production 
—not a low hourly wage.” The “Maxi- 
pay plan,” the company says, has been 
developed from basic facts, one of 
which is, “that the longer a man is 
with us, the better is his work, be- 
cause of his development in skill and 
his greater knowledge of the special 
needs in the building of our machines.” 

The plan itself is the classification of 
the company’s employes into four 
classes. Under this classification, the 
lowest wage paid to an employe will be 
25 cents an hour and each employe is 
placed in a position to realize wages to 
the full extent of his ability. There is 
a minimum but no maximum. With 
this plan a worker will receive value 
for what he produces. regardless of the 


sridge- 


amount. 
“As a further incentive to continued 


and regular attendance, we will main- 
tain our continued service bonus pay- 
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: 


ments of 10 per cent of full weekly 
wage,” says the announcement. “This 
is in no sense a part of the hourly rate, 
nor is it considered by us a wage pay- 
ment. It is a distinct reward for regu- 
lar and continued service and is made 
possible only by the fulfillment of pro- 
duction schedules which could not other- 
wise be maintained.” 


Stock for Employes 


Chicago, June 6. — Announcement is 
made by the Pullman Co. that 5,000 
shares of stock have been set aside 
for purchase by employes at $155 a 
share. The market price at present is 
close to $163 a share. Employes will 
be allowed to subscribe to stock in 
proportion to their earnings, those 
receiving $500 per year being limited 
to one share, while men receiving 
$12,000 per year may buy 25 shares 
or less. 

Payments will be made at the rate 
of $4 per share per month and divi- 
dends will be credited on purchase 
price, the final payment being made 
34 months after purchase. 

The following letter by President 
J. S. Runnells explains his position 
on this new plan: 

“Every application for stock must 
be sent to the treasurer, whether ap- 
proved by the head of the department 
or not; but, if not approved, the rea- 
sons therefor should be reported with 
the application. Without defining or 
specifying the reasons which may 
justify the withholding of approval, 
I may suggest as some of these rea- 
sons the general failure of the sub- 
scriber to pay his debts, or to prop- 
erly support his family, if he has one; 
or bad habits, which render him in- 
sensible generally to his duties and 
neglectful of his own self-respect. I 
urge upon you the careful consider- 
ation of every application, remem- 
bering that it will be no kindness to 
the employe to aid him in assuming 
an obligation he is not likely to be 
able or willing to carry out. 

“As I have said, the purpose of this 
action is helpfulness to the employe. 
I ask your earnest and sympathetic 
aid in making it effective.” 





Several hundred puddlers of the 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., after 
a conference, have decided to accept 
the company’s offer of $6 a ton and 
this rate now is in effect. 


























Business News of Nation’s Capital 


Naval Bill Contains Many Anti-Business Provisions—Steel 
Industry and Ship Builders Are Attacked 


Sureau of The Iron Trade Review, 
206 Corcoran Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., June 6. 


ISTRUST and 

even hostility 
toward pri- 
vate business 
is in evidence 
throughout 
the adminstra- 
tion naval bill, 
carrying appro- 
amounting to .$269,900,009, 
which passed the house last Friday 
afternoon by a vote of 358 to 4. It 
necessarily follows that a measure so 
constructed carries provisions that are 
in direct conflict with the ideas of 
preparedness and industrial mobiliza- 
tion which its supporters have so in- 
sistently. shouted for, but voted 
against. 





priations 


The most directly antagonistic blow 
at private industry and preparedness 
was represented by the amendment 
offered by Chairman Padgett, of the 
committee on naval affairs appropriat- 
ing $11,000,000 for a government- 
owned armor plate plant, with an an- 


nual capacity of 20,000 tons. During 
the three-hour discussion on _ this 
amendment, the bitterness displayed 


by its supporters toward armor manu- 
facturers in particular and the steel 
trade generally was amazing. Many 
contentions made in support of the 
amendment obviously _ biased, 
and based on an almost utter lack 
of understanding of the _ subject. 
These so-called arguments descended 
to the ludicrous and would have been 
amusing, were not the subject in- 
volved of such momentous importance. 
On the other hand, support given to 
the amendment offered by Represen- 
tative Butler, of Pennsylvania, rank- 
ing Republican member of the com- 
mittee, providing that the federal 
trade commission inventory the pri- 
vate armor plants and fix the price 
at which the government would pur- 
chase armor plate, was given in a 
remarkably able manner. Especially 
were the addresses of members from 
Pennsylvania favoring the Butler 
amendment concise, clear and _ thor- 
oughly convincing to any mind that 
was to conviction. A bill sim- 
ilar to the administration armor plate 
amendment recently passed the sen- 
ate. The Butler amendment was han- 
dled in a thorough manner, and some 


were 


open 


of the Pennsylvania representatives 
took the subject up from a rather 
technical point of view, yet making 
it perfectly understandable. But sup- 
porters of the administration amend- 
ment refused to* listen to the logical 
views presented and despite the fact 
that the feeble arguments administra- 
tion supporters made in favor of the 
government plant were utterly de- 
stroyed by the opposition, they -went 
on record in favor of the amendment, 
which was supplemented by a provi- 
sion offered by Mr. Padgett that the 
government shall acquire a site for 
the plant by purchase, condemnation 
or gift. Despite the passage of the 
amendment, however, there continues 
a strong conviction that Secretary of 
Navy Daniels, who has been the most 
vociferous for the plant, will never 
authorize actual construction of the 
plant. So far, however, he has given 
no heed to the fact that industrial 
mobilization engineers are opposed to 
the erection of a government plant. 

In the committee of the whole the 
amendment carried by a vote of 165 
to 91, while in the house proper, when 
a record vote was talen, it carried 
by a vote of 235 to 136. There were 
46 Republicans, three Progressives and 
one Independent, almost exclusively 
from the middle ard far west, who 
supported the administration amend- 
ment, while seven Democrats, from 
Pennsylvania and New York, voted 
against it. 

Republicans Who Switched 

Republicans who voted in favor of the 
government-owned armor plate plant 
amendment areas follows: Britt, North 
Carolina; Cary, Wisconsin; Cooper, 
Wisconsin; Cramton, Michigan; Curry, 


California; Dillon, South Dakota; 
Dowell, Iowa; Ellsworth, Minnesota; 
Emerson, Ohio; Esch, Wisconsin; 


Frear, Wisconsin; Good, lowa; Green, 
Iowa; Hadley, Washington; Haskell, 
New York; Haugen, Iowa; Helgesen, 
North Dakota; Hull, lowa; Humphrey, 
Washington; James, Michigan; John- 
son, South Dakota; Johnson, Wash- 
ington; Kinkaid, Nevada; LaFollette, 
Washington; Lenroot, Wisconsin; Mc- 
Cracken, Idaho; Mapes, Washington; 
Morgan, Oklahoma; Nelson Wiscon- 
Nichols, Michigan; Nolan, Cali- 
Norton, North Dakota; Ram- 
Reavis, Nebraska; Rick- 
Russell, Ohio; Sinnott, 
Nebraska; Sweet, 


sin; 
foinia; 
seyer, Ohio; 
Ohio; 
Sloan, 


etts, 
Oregon; 
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Ohio; Volstead, Minnesota; Wheeler, 
Illinois; T. S. Williams, Illinois; Wil- 
liams, Ohio; Woods, Iowa; Young, 
North Dakota. 

Progressives who voted for 
amendment include: Elston, 
fornia; Martin, Louisiana; Schall, 
Minnesota. The Independent who 
voted for the amendment was Kent, 
California. Browne, Republican, Wis- 
consin, voted present. 

Democrats who voted against the 
amendment are: Dewalt, Lesher, 
Liebel and Steele, Pennsylvania, and 
Driscoll, Loft and Patten, New York. 


Efficiency Knocked Out 


Another rider was enacted which 
strikes a blow at efficiency and there- 
fore at industrial mobilization. It was 
inserted at the behest of organized 
labor and provides for a continuance 
of the measure now in force, prevent- 
ing scientific shop management in 
navy yards. Representative Browne, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, who wrote 
the house labor committee minority 
report on the Tavenner bill, made a 
motion to strike the rider out. The 
motion was lost by a vote in the 
committee of the whole of 100 to 74. 
Among those most strongly support- 
ing the amendment were Mr. Browne 
and Representative Sherley, Democrat, 
of Kentucky, chairman of the sub- 
committee which framed the fortifica- 
tions appropriation bill. Mr. Sher- 
ley’s position denotes that he will 
bitterly fight the attempt of organ- 
ized labor to incorporate a_ similar 
rider in the fortifications bill to 
eliminate scientific shop management 
at Watertown arsenal. Representative 
Keating, Democrat, of Colorado, who 
wrote the report favoring passage of 
the Tavenner bill, led the fight in 
favor of the rider. 

Fear that private ship building yards 
and steel manufacturers would take 
unfair advantage of an amendment 
offered by Mr. Padgett and adopted 
by the house, authorizing the secre- 
tary of the navy to pay bonuses not 
exceeding 20 per cent of the limit of 
cost of ships for expeditious construc- 
tion and for expeditious delivery of 
material was noted in another amend- 
ment, which was also offered by Mr. 
Padgett and adopted by the house. 
This latter amendment provides that 
in the event the secretary of the 
navy is unable to secure from the 
builders, contracts for expedi- 


the 
Cali- 


ship 
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tious construction, at a fair and rea- 
sonable price, $6,000,000 is appropriat- 
ed to equip the navy yards at Puget 
Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Boston, 
Portsmouth, Charleston and New 
Orleans for the construction of the 
vessels authorized. The bonus which 
is provided for applies to both private 
and governmental ship building. Mr. 
Padgett said he was afraid ship build- 
ers might take advantage of the bonus 
offer and form a combination, making 
bids for a long period of construction. 
Then, he feared, they would ask a 
bonus to come down to the ordinary 
period of construction, the govern- 
ment being helpless in the matter 
unless the navy yards are enlarged 
so that they could do the work. 
Representative Stafford, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, assailed the amendment, 
and said it not only would endanger 
private ship building industries, but 
that it represented “pork and pie”. 
It was said the term “a fair and 
reasonable price” could be interpreted 
at the will of the secretary, and gov- 
ernment yards estimates, when too 
low, had to be supplemented by fur- 
ther appropriation from the treasury. 

Another anti-preparedness provision 
in the measure calis for a govern- 
ment-owned projectile plant, to cost 
$1,411,222, for which an initial appro- 
priation of $705,611 is allotted. The 
house once more opposed prepared- 
ness by refusing to accept an amend- 
ment offered -by Representative Til- 
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son, Republican, of Connecticut, pro- 
viding for purchase of dies, gages, 
jigs, and other special appliances for 
the standardization of war materials. 
It was proposed that these appliances 
would be supplied by the government 
to private plants for the quick manu- 
facture of such materials. The army 
reorganization bill, which hzs passed 
congress, carries the provision and it 
is also incorporated in tke fortifica- 
tions bill, which probably will be 
taken up soon after the national con- 


ventions. 
Dreadnaughts Deemed Unnecessary 


The naval bill makes no provision 
for dreadnaughts, but it is considered 
probable that the senate will make 
appropriations for this type of capital 
ships. A motion by Minority Leader 
Mann to recommit the measure and 
instruct the naval committee to in- 
clude the larger building program 
urged by the minority members of 
the committee was defeated by the 
close vote of 189 to 183. The bill, as 
it passed the house, is virtually in 
the same form as it came from the 
naval committee, the principal amend- 
ment adopted increasing the number 
of coast defense submarines from 20 
to 50, as had been recommended by 
the minority members of the com- 
mittee. The bill provides for the con- 
struction of five battie cruisers, four 
scout cruisers, 10 destroyers, 53 sub- 
marines and 130 aeroplanes next year. 


Ore Output Heavy in 1915 


Geological Survey Figures 


Show Increase of 


HE iron ore mining in the United 

States in 1915 reached the great 

total of 55,526,490 gross tons, the 
greatest output made in any year except 
1910 and 1913. The shipments in 1915, 
namely 55,493,100 gross tons, valued at 
$101,288,984, were a little less than the 
quantity mined, according to figures re- 
cently compiled by E. F. Burchard, of 
the U. S. geological survey. The quan- 
tity mined in 1915 was an increase of 
14,000,000 tons over the output in 1914. 
The increase in quantity and in value of 
iron ore shipped amounted to about 40 
and 41 per cent, respectively. The 
average value per ton in 1915 was $1.83, 
compared with $1.81 in 1914. 


Iron Mining by States 


Iron ore was mined in 27 states in 
1914 and 23 in 1915. Three of these 
states, Idaho, Nevada and Utah, pro 
duced small quantities of ore for metall- 
urgical flux only; part of the production 
from California and Colorado was for 


Covering Entire Country 


14,000,000 Tons 


smelter flux and part for pig iron and 
ferro-alloys; the remaining states pro- 
duced iron ore for blast furnace use 
only except small tonnages for paint 
from Georgia, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Five 
states, Minnesota, Michigan, Alabama, 
Wisconsin and New York, which have 
in recent years produced the largest 
quantities of iron ore, occupied their ac- 
customed places in 1915. Only one of 
these states, New York, produced less 
than 1,000,000 tons in 1915. 


Iron Mining by Districts 


The principal iron-mining districts in 
the United States, except the Adiron- 
dack district, are interstate, and statis- 
tics of production by districts are of 
more interest and importance than sta- 
tistics by states. The Lake Superior 
district mined nearly 85 per cent of the 
total ore in 1915 and the Birmingham 
district about 8.5 per cent, or a little 
more than one-tenth as much as the 
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Lake district. None of the other dis- 
tricts mined as much as 1,000,000 tons. 
The increase in production in 1915 was 
especially marked in the Lake Superior 
district, where it reached 40 per cent; 
the Adirondack and Chattanooga dis- 
tricts each showed a large increase, 
namely, 28 and 25 per cent, respectively; 
the total for a number of widely sepa- 
rated districts, including those in the 
western states, showed a decrease as 
compared with 1914. . 

Iron ore mined in the United States 
in 1914 and 1915, in long tons, is as 
follows: 





State. 1914. 1915. 
Minnesota 21,946,901 33,464,660 
Michigan vabed 10,796,200 12,514,516 
Alabama ... errs. SO 5,309,354 
iy I RE rete 886,512 1,095,388 
he fle: 2. ie aera 785,377 998,845 
Wyoming gti SEA co 366,962 434,513 
ue 3 fee Sa ere 350,135 415,234 
Pennsylvania ..  emay 406,326 363,309 
MRRINEIRES catin 16 sd'gc ie 3° hs 378,520 348,042 
Tennessee Setiees mars Ow 330,214 284,185 
Georgia .. ie aiw ite sete 7,722 115,701 
North Carolina - 7,667 66,453 
Missouri een 37,554 40,290 
New Mexico ....... F 81,980 34,806 
Colorado Shoe Was wee ea 10,464 (a) 
Connecticut ’ pedews 9,149 (a) 
ECS" Sa ae eae 6,369 5,500 
MGUMMES 2 oka ss ; (a) 3,993 
Massachusetts ..... ; 7,600 3,950 
1 aca, Sa Opes 5,138 3,455 
California er ee ; 1,282 646 
ROMEUCKY kn cacee j 21,400 
West Virginia ie al aio Seek 6,530 ie Voki 
Other states (b)...... 40,800 23,650 

BER he's CV aa Ke eee . 41,439,761 55,526,490 


(a) Less than three producers in Colorado 
ind Connecticut in 1915 and in Nevada in 
1914, and permission was not granted to pub 
lish state totals. Increases and decreases in 
1915: therefore, included in ‘“‘other states.” 

(b) 1914: Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, Ne 
vada, and Utah; 1915: Colorado, Connecti 
t Idaho, and Utah. 





The Van Dorn’& Dutton Co., gear 
manufacturer, Cleveland, anuounces 
the removal of its Denver offices from 
the Ideal building to 1633 Tremont 
street. C. H. Davidson is the sales 
manager in charge in that district. 


The Locomotive Stoker Co. an- 
nounces the removal on May 15 of its 
general offices and main manufactur- 
ing business to Pittsburgh. The 
Schenectady plant, occupied for a 
number of years, has been completely 
outgrown. The main works and gen- 
era! offices will be located at Robin- 
son and Darrah streets, Northside, 


At a recent meeting of the Pittsburgh 
convention committee, which had charge 
of the trmple joint convention of ma- 
chinery dealers and manufacturers and 
the American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware Association, it was decided 
to make this committee a permanent 
organization. Col. H. P. Bope, vice 
president of the Carnegie Steel Co., is 
chairman of the committee. 


The Philadelphia offices of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. have 
been removed from the Widener 
building to rooms 1615 and 1616 Penn- 


sylvania building. 
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No Need for 


Business Men Glad to Giv 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Aeid Test 


e Employes Chance to Serve 


Country— Response Unanimous 


The 
Wilson in his Memorial Day address 
that the 
applied to business men to determine 


announcement by President 


“acid test” is about to be 


whether they will allow their em- 
ployes to volunteer for the service of 
their country has resulted in employ- 
ers representing many hundreds of 
thousands of employes declaring that 
they will stand back of the President 
in helping to 


organize a volunteer 


army. Judge Gary, speaking for the 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 
was one of the first to respond to the 
telegraphic inquiry of The Iron Trade 
Review. M. A. & Co., Cleve- 
land, representing very extensive iron 


Hanna 


ore, coke and other companies, stated 
that they expected to co-operate in 
every way and to so arrange their 
business that any young man in their 


employ could volunteer in the citizen 


army. President Clarke, of the Lack- 
awanna Steel Co., said that his com- 
pany has always been glad to have 


its employes serve in military organ- 


izations and has already authorized 


the full 


for those desiring to join military in- 


necessary leave under pay 


camps. A similar declara- 


made by B. F. 


struction 
tion Bourne, of 


the 


was 
Journe-Fuller Co., Cleveland. 
Business Men Resent Implication 
feeling of 
felt 
about 


Naturally there is 


resentment 


some 
the 
say anything 


John A. 


because President 
it necessary to 
the test”. Topping, 
chairman of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., The Trade 
Review, impugn the 


suggestions of 


“acid 
in a telegram to Tron 
that to 
business by 


says loy- 
alty of 
discredit business 
that 


business 


test” is to 
He 
will 


“acid 
history. predicts 


for 


corporate 
interests reasons 


co-operate in this they 
have indicated their willingness in all 
the 


opinion 


movement, as 


other for 
He the 


paredness, to be 


general ror rd. 
that 
should be 


matters 
expresses pre- 


effective, 


obligatory alike upon employer and 
employe. Others believe in an ab- 
solutely voluntary _ service. Some 


business men who differ radically with 
the 


his pe ylicies, 


President in regard to many of 
particularly those relating 


to the shipping bill, armor plate plant 


and other questionable schemes, do 
not like the idea of being challenged 
in the vigorous manner adopted in 
the Memorial Day address, but there 


is practically unanimous sentiment in 


favor of putting aside differences of 


opinion on other subjects and uniting 
to organize a volunteer army that will 
be a credit to the country. 
that 


under 


It is real- 


only a beginning can be 
the 
tion, and that all who are in favor of 
the White 


have an opportunity to express their 


ized 


made present administra- 


a change at House will 
opinions at the polls in November. 
I. W. Frank, president, United En- 


gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh,. 


writes as follows: “The employers’ 





Hill Had the Vision and 
Courage of a Master 
By Rukard Hurd 


The acquisition of land contain- 
ing many millions of tons of iron 
ore at a time when its extent and 
value were unknown was any man’s 
opportunity, but it took the mind, 
the courage and the vision of a 
master to comprehend that the ore 


and the value were there and that 
opportunity was knocking at his 
door. It meant to him traffic in- 


surance, vast freight receipts for 
many years from a crop that knows 
no failure; it meant to him added 
industry and the profitable employ- 
ment of capital and labor. 

I shall never forget a conference 
with him an evening two years ago 
in his home, lasting from eight 
o'clock till one in the morning. He 
had never heard of a_ sctentific 
method of ore valuation or real- 
ized that it could be done, but his 
active mind instantly grasped the 
various intricate stages of the pro- 
cess. He was indeed a wonder. 1 
consider myself very fortunate in 


having known James J. Hill. 











association of Pittsburgh recently 
passed a resolution suggesting to the 
that pay any of 


their employes that may be on 


manufacturers they 
mili- 
tia or summer camp duty, during the 


period of their absence on such duty. 


The association, also, has advised 
posting notices to this effect, thus 
encouraging young men to join the 


militia or summer camp organiza- 


5°68: 


Bourne-Fuller 


Bourne, 
Ce 


ily endorses the stand taken by many 


the 
heart- 


president of 
Cleveland, 


concerns in urging their employes to 


take advantage of the military camps 


and to belong to military organiza- 
tions. “The Sourne-Fuller Ge." 
stated Mr. Bourne to a representative 
of The Iron Trade Review,’ “was 
among the very first to’ urge its men 
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to join military organizations, and 
we made it a point to see that each 
man informed that he would 
nothing by so doing. I am 
heartily in favor of these camps; they 
are good for the country and for the 
men. We are for preparedness and 
are willing to do everything in our 
power to make the preparedness pro- 
success.” 


was 


lose 


gram a 
Manufacturers Unanimous 


H. A. Marting, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Marting Iron & 


Steel. Co., Ironton, O., states em- 
phatically that, “We expect to co- 
operate in every way possible, and 
to arrange our business in such a 


way that any young man in our em- 
ploy volunteer in 
he chooses to do so”. 


may the army if 


Numerous other manufacturers in- 
cluding the Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., and the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., have 


signified their willingness to co-oper- 
ate in this important matter. 


New Mines Opened 


Big Demand for Ore Results in Great 
Activity on Mesabi Range 


The present great demand for iron 
ore has led to the development of sev- 
eral new properties on the Mesabi 
range. The Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, is opening the Kerr mine, 
formerly known as the Sheriden, located 
west of Hibbing near to the great Hull- 
Rust and Mahoning pits. 
den, 


The overbur- 
which is quite shallow, is being 
dumped into Carson lake. The Kerr is 
expected to ship about 500,000 tons this 
season. 

The Longyear-Bennett interests have 
developed the Mace No. 2 mine at 
Nashwauk. This open pit was stripped 
by Butler Brothers. In executing this 
work they used a large Bucyrus revolving 
shovel, describedin The Iron Trade Re- 
view, Jan. 6,1916. It isthe largest shovel 
operating on the Mesabirange. Workon 
this property started in September, 1915, 
and the pit shipped its first ore atthe be- 
Butler 
Brothers are also stripping the Lamber- 
ton mine, a Great Northern property, 
located about 4 miles west of Hibbing, 
between the Stevenson mine and Carson 


lake. 


ginning of the present season. 


The pit now being excavated will 


be 700 to 800 feet long and 400 feet 
wide. The overburden depth varies 
from 30 to 60 feet. Two shovels are 


being used. This mine will be ready to 


ship about July F 


J. Leonard Replogie, vice  presi- 
the Vanadium Co., 
has been director of the 
Wabash 


dent of American 
elected a 


railroad. 








Ate CUE: At ete tt nent nie nics 
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Marvelous Facts 


About the Production of Firearms at 
the Remington Plant 


An idea of the magnitude of the 
business at the big plant of the Rem- 
ington Arms-Union- Metallic  Cart- 
ridge Co., in Bridgeport, Conn., in 
supplying arms for the Russian and 
French armies can be had when the 
figures are given of men employed 
and money involved. There are two 
contracts. One is from the Russian 
government for $100,000,000, and the 
other is from the French government 
for $50,000,000. It will require about 
two and one-half years to get through 
with the work, with 18,000 men work- 
ing. Probably never in the history of 
the world has there been such an 
enormous quantity of arms made in 
one plant, and surely never such sums 
of money spent in a like time for 
small arms. 

The factory is now running 24 
hours a day, 9,500 men being em- 
ployed. It is the plan to add 500 
men a week until the full capacity is 
reached—18,000 men. Housing condi- 
tions are all that stand in the way 
of not using that number of men now. 
The Remington company is now en- 
gaged in building 500 modern stone 
and brick apartment houses and pri- 
vate dwellings, and future plans call 
for three times as many. 

Although the maximum limit. of 
production will be 5,000 rifles a day 
some time this summer or fall, it is 
hoped that the maximum will be 10,- 
000 a day when conditions are such 
that the plant can be worked to its 
fullest capacity with every available 
inch of floor space being used for 
manufacturing. The latter number is 
possible, and may be reached before 
the end of the year. Rifles will not be 
the only product. Bayonets for the 
British government are being turned 
out, while rifles for the same govern- 
ment are being made at the Remington 
plants at Ilion, N. Y., and Dover, 
Del. 

The steel used in the barrels and 
other rough steel parts of the rifles 
are being made by the Crucible Steel 
Co. The Gaynor Mfg. Co. has a 
sub-contract for the bullets for the 
1,125,000 cartridges turned out by the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. weekly. 
These bullets are of a high quality 
bronze and contain 90 per cent cop- 
per. They are ground to _ needle 
points and are made for high velocity. 

There is probably no other plant 
in the country so well guarded as the 
Remington plant. A regiment of 1,000 
ex-United States army soldiers are 


used as guards, working in three 
shifts. These guards have strict or- 
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ders to exclude all persons from the 
grounds. No one can enter even the 
employment office without stating the 
business, and all suspicious persons 
are held for examination. 


Busy Plants 


In Canada Turning Out Largest Pro- 
duction in Their History 


Mark Workman, president of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation, who has 
recently returned from a tour of in- 
spection to the company’s proper- 
ties, states that the present output 
is the largest in the history of the 
company. The steel production is 
sold right up to the end of the year. 
The rod, bar and nail mills are work- 
ing to full capacity. The output of 
harbed wire has doubled in the last 
six months. The company has been 
offered extensive orders at attractive 
prices for delivery in 1917, but is not 
anxious to book ahead and cannot 
undertake nearby deliveries. Export 
orders for England and France are 
a large factor in present business 
and the domestic demand is improv- 
ing. The coal business is hampered 
by the difficulty of procuring tonnage, 
and under present conditions the 
company is at a loss how to fill or- 
ders from the Montreal district. Many 
munition factories may in_ conse- 
quence suffer from a shortage of coal. 


Bethlehem Buys Land 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has pur- 
chased a large block of land at Mar- 
quette street N. E. and Lakeside ave- 
nue, Cleveland. It is officially an- 
nounced that this plot will be utilized 
for warehouse purposes, the com- 
pany’s present warehouse facilities be- 
ing inadequate to take care of the 
business of the Cleveland district. A 
large stock of tool steels will be 
carried in the new warehouse, to- 
gether with special machinery steels, 
rounds, squares, flats, etc. The land 
was purchased from the Willard Stor- 
age Battery Co., Cleveland, and the 
consideration is said to have been 
approximately $110,000. The ground 
purchased has a frontage of 330 feet 
on Lakeside avenue N. E., with a 
depth of 300 feet on Marquette street. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co.'s present 
Cleveland quarters are at 1264 Ontario 








street. 


The United Zinc Smelting Co., re- 
cently organized under New York laws 
with a capital stock of $6,000,000, has 
purchased the Clarksburg Zinc Works, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., from the Pearlman 
Co., Inc. The United company also has 
purchased Kenefec Zinc Co., Joplin. 
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New Officers Elected 


Iroquois Iron Co. Reorganization Com- 
pleted —Rogers-Brown to Sell’ Product 


Chicago, June 3.—Stockholders of 
the Iroquois Iron Co., control of 
which recently passed from its for- 
mer owners to a syndicate largely 
interested in the By-Products Coke 
Corporation, at the annual meeting 
elected a new set of officers and di- 
rectors to represent the new control. 
Ferdinand Schlesinger was _ chosen 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. The Schlesinger interests con- 
trol large coke properties in Milwau- 
kee and the Northwestern Iron Co., 
at Mayville, Wis., as well as a large 
coke plant about to be constructed at 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Charles P. Wheeler, of Pickands, 
Brown & Co., was elected president 
and treasurer, Charles T. Boynton, 
of Pickands, Brown, and the By- 
Products Coke Corporation, vice 
president, and Clifford D. Caldwell, 
of the By-Products Coke Corpora- 
tion, secretary. Seymour Wheeler 
was chosen assistant treasurer. Don- 
ald S. Boynton second vice president 
and assistant secretary, and Charles 
A. Stillman assistant to the president. 
The directors are as follows: Charles 
T. Boynton, Harry Coulby, Clifford 
D. Caldwell, H. H. S. Handy, Clay- 
ton Mark, Anson Mark, Nathan L. 
Miller, Ferdinand Schlesinger, Armin 
Schlesinger, Edward G. Wilmer and 
Charles P. Wheeler. 

Announcement is made that the 
company will continue its policies 
practically as heretofore, manufac- 
turing various grades of pig iron for 
the merchant trade. No change will 
he made at this time in the selling 
arrangements and the product will be 
marketed through the Chicago office 
of Rogers, Brown & Co. The gen- 
eral offices will remain at their pres- 
ent location in connection with those 
of Rogers, Brown & Co., Corn Ex- 
change building. 


Large Extensions 


Plans have been issued and bids are 
now being taken for the construction 
of large extensions to the plant of the 
Worth Bros. Co., Coatesville, Pa., gen- 
eral details of which previously were 
announced. The main mill building, 
80 x 500 feet, is to be erected to in- 
clude the new 8, 12 and 15-inch bar 
mills. Other improvements are to be 
carried out, including a 4-story office 
building, 60 x 112 feet. The Midvale 
Steel Co. also has prepared plans for 
a 2-story office building at Nicetown, 


Pa. 
































The Great War and Steel Exports 


British View of International Trade as Affected by the Present 


ERMANY, prior to the outbreak 
of the war, was exporting iron 
steel at a rate of 6,000,- 
000 tons a year, against Britain’s 
5,000,000 tons, and America’s 2,000,000 
tons. Only 15 years ago, Britain was 
exporting between four and five times 
Since 1897, 
adopted 


and 


as much as 
when the 
their famous export bounty policy, we 


Germany. 


German syndicate 


have had the following record: 
Exports of Iron and Steel, in Millions of 
Tons from— ’ 
United 
Britain. Germany. States. 
we tb asia aes ytd OO 0.7 0.5 
SP. Sc aeséehees tke oe 3.2 0.8 1.1 
+ SOR Terr ot 3.3 1.0 
EGGS. diester eeaeess 4.6 4.8 1.5 
EFES i eK bi Se tes ve ae 6.1 2.0 
Thus, under the bounty’ system, 
Germany had made enormous prog- 
ress at the expense of Britain and 
America. In order to understand how 
the system worked it is necessary to 
observe that industrial syndication is 
more complete in the German steel 
trades than in any other important 


group of industries anywhere, and that 
German banks have extended financial 
the and 
their 


manufacturers 
efforts to 
unapproached 


assistance to 
merchants in 
foreign trade to 
by those in other countries. In 


capture 
extents 
Ger- 
niany there has been a syndicate for 


practically every material and article 


of steel manufacture, from coal and 


iron ore to sewing machines and wire 
Unlike the 


panies of America, German syndicates 


nails. consolidated com- 


do not absorb or control works, 
but the 
prices, and sale of the articles manu- 


firm 


any 
simply regulate production, 
example, a 

different 
many 


factured. For pro- 


articles will 
different 


ducing a dozen 


be a constituent of as 


syndicates, and not a unit of a single 


corporation. The various syndicates, 
strongly backed by the banks, have 
worked in wonderful harmony, con- 


sidering the frequent conflict of inter- 
ests, and they clearly reflect the mili- 
and discipline of the 
In 1897 the coal, iron 


tary character 
German nation. 
and steel syndicates adopted the pol- 
icy of pushing their exports by means 
this has 


upon 


of bounties, or rebates, and 


had such a influence 


international 


profound 
competition that it is 


well worth treating in some lUttle 
detail. 

Mr. Good, the author of this paper 5 a 
journalist of Sheffield, Eng. In a note the 


editor of The Iron Trade Review enclosed 
with the manuscript, he says: “I’m off to the 
war, but anything posted here will reach me. 


Conflict of European Nations 
BY E. T. GOOD 


The syndicates controlling fuel, ore, 
pig iron and raw steel have supplied 
their associated customers—the steel 
rollers, manufacturers and engineers- 


with materials on the rebate principle 


when such materials have been 
worked up into manufactures for ex- 
port. Thus, there would be a stand- 
ard price. for, say, steel ingots; but 
if a firm used a thousand tons of in- 
gots to make plates for export, a re- 
bate would be granted on that quan- 
tity. The rebates have sometimes 
been as high as 40 cents per ton of 
coal, $2.50 per ton of pig _ iron, 
and $3.75 per ton. of steel in- 
gots, and so on. As a result, steel 
rails, for instance, have been sold 


below the ordinary market 
The 


they 


abroad $7 
price as quoted in Germany. re- 


bates, or bounty rates as are 
decreaseu, 
fall 


home 


called, have been increased, 
or suspended in response to the 
or rise in the home demand. It 
demand has been good, the rates have 


been low. If home demand has. slack- 


ened, the bounties have been put up 
in order to promote “dumping” 
abroad rather than have plants idle 
at home. When general trade~ has 


been the slackest, German exports 
have increased the most 
\s evidence of the volume of trade 
at stake, the following figures may 
be quoted: 
Value of German Exports in Million of 
Marks* 
Articles. 1912 1913. 

Metals and Metal Goods 1,664 1,905 
Machinery, Electro-technical 

products and conveyances. .1,025 1,145 
Animal, and vegetable, yarn 

roods, including textiles 1,464 1.560 
Chemical products, colors and 

colored goods ihte'e . 824 956 
Leather and leather’ goods, 

Hides and furs.. 512 553 
*The mark equals, roug cents « ne 


shilling. 
The 
in 1913 were no less than 
at 678,000,000 
of cotton 
ported was 535,000,000 marks; of wool 


German machinery 
593,000 tons 


The 


goods exX- 


exports of 


valued marks. 


value and cotton 


and woolen goods, 444,000,000 marks; 
of silk and _ silk goods, 256,000,000 
marks; whereas in every case Ger- 
many’s imports of manufactures are 


comparatively insignificant. Of iron 


and steel goods she imports only one 
ton for every ten tons exported. Of 
machinery she imports only one ton 
for every seven exported. On the 
balance of trade—that is, balancing 
imports against exports Germany 
had become, up to the outbreak of 
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the war, the world’s most aggressive 
competitor in manufactures, actually 
beating Britain, long regarded as the 
workshop of the world, and far out- 
distancing the United States. : 

With regard to the competition that 
may now spring up between Britain 
and America for some of the iron, 
steel and machinery business that has 
hitherto been done by Germany, it 
may be observed that while the 
United Kingdom enjoys the great ad- 
vantages in geographical situation and 
shipping facilities, the United States 
has the benefit of positively enor- 
mous productive capacity in her iron 
and steel works. Not since the finan- 


cial panic of October, 1907, have 
American steel works had anything 
like sufficient work to employ them 


adequately, until the present war time 
boom set in. Now, with a world’s 
export trade in iron and steel goods 
and machinery of nearly 20,000,000 
tons a year, and with the competitor 
lately taking nearly 7,000,000 tons of 
this business temporarily, if not per- 
manently, out of the race, America’s 
opportunity, like that of Britain, seems 
a splendid one. 


Guns for Russia 


Within three the New Eng- 
and Westinghouse Mfg. Co.’s factory in 
Meriden, Conn., wil be turning out 1,000 
rifles a day for the Russian government 
will the requirements 
that government is demanding. 
The rifle is different from the ordinary 
Mauser rifle in minor details. 

Machinery for the manufacture of 
these rifles is now being installed atthe 
Meriden plant, which is at present mak- 
ing the ordinary Westinghouse model. 

In testing the Westinghouse 
model, Russian ammunition is used and 


months 


which meet all 


which 


new 


the guns are inspected by Russian of- 
The Westinghouse plants in 
Springfield and Chicopee, Mass., are 
already turning out these arms. 


ficers. 


Purchase Plant.—The ship building 


plant of the Robert Palmer & Son 
Ship Building Co. at Noank, Conn., 
has been purchased by Charles W. 


Morse and associates after prolonged 


negotiations It is expected that 
the plant will be re-equipped and 
placed in shape for the building of 


wooden and steel vessels of a larger 


type than heretofore. 











Predicted Troubles Not Realized 


EXPERIENCES at the Adams mine on the Cuyuna furnish striking examples 
of the tact that often borrowed troubles vanish when confronted by the real 
conditions—Actual operations have demonstrated that the water problem on 
this range 1s not nearly so serious as had been predicted some years ago 


HE Adams mine is a charac- 

| teristic and an excellent ex- 
ample of what the water prob- 

lem has been in several cases in the 
Cuyuna district, and it is an interest- 
ing topic because the earlier investi- 
gators invariably predicted serious 
water troubles for Cuyuna operators, 
whereas, as a whole, it has been quite 
the reverse. The soil in the district, 
being prevailingly sandy, was con- 
sidered to be a reservoir for under- 
ground waters; therefore, also likely 


taking of Mr. Adams, who has con- 
ducted much exploratory work in the 
district and has been identified with 
it since its discovery. In 1908 the 
Rogers-Brown Ore Co. first drilled 
and then leased the property, and fol- 
lowed by sinking a timber drop-shaft. 

The ore body at the Adams mine 
shows up much better underground 
than by drill holes only, the latter 
being distributed somewhat irregu- 
larly. The Minnesota tax commission 
estimated this property to contain 


a standard steel head-frame and steel 


sets. The power plant is small and 
very simple, as are the _ buildings, 
which are made of steel sheeting. 


The concrete chimney at the boiler 
house was the first of its kind in the 
district; it is 8 feet in diameter at the 
base and 105 feet high. There is only 
one other concrete chimney in the 
district. The pumping machinery con- 


sists of one 1,400-gallon electric 
plunger pump and one _ 1,000-gallon 
duplex compound steam pump, with 








A VIEW OF THE 


productive of treacherous 
quicksand. The moranial 
topography of the country is dotted 
with hundreds of lakes, ponds, exten- 


to prove 
flows of 


sive marshes and swamps. At the 
Adams mine particularly, the situation 
appeared serious because _ several 


ponds are within a few hundred feet 
of the shaft with 
large wet marshes hemmed in by hilly 
Also, much of the drilling 
only in the winter 
ice because the ore 


and are co-extensive 
highland. 
done 
months of thick 
body crosses much of the wet ground 

The Adams mine property embraces 
the SY-NW'% and NW'%-SW% of 
Section 30, 46-28, Crow Wing county, 
Minnesota, a 120-acre tract, the fee 
of which is owned by the Orelands 
Mining Co. and the mining lease by 
Cuyler Adams, of Deerwood, Minne- 
sota, which town the property 
is also located. No consumers of ore 
are interested in or affiliated with this 


could be 


near 


operation, which is a personal under- 


ADAMS MINE SHOWING THE 


906,357 tons averaging 55.86 per cent 
in iron, but substantial portions of it 
will average 58 to 59 per cent. The 
main ore body has a maximum width 
of 150 feet and in length may exceed 
1,000 feet. The full depth of the ore 
body is unknown, but it averages at 
least 100 to 150 feet. The ore body 
and silica is low. This ore is typical 
strikes northeast-southwest, and in 
some places dips slightly to the 
northwest and in others to the south- 


and 


east. 


Modern Installed 


The ores are dark brown in 
and in texture are coarsely granular 
or lumpy, with some of it laminated. 


Equipment 


color, 


None from this mine have been used 
in a furnace. Moisture analyses have 
been found to be under 10 per cent 
in this part of the district. Wash 
ores or manganiferous ores are uwn- 
known in this mine. 


The concrete shaft is equipped with 
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EXTENT OF 


WORKINGS 


THE 


two 500-gallon duplex sinker 


in reserve. 


pumps 


Greenville Car Co. 
The Greenville Steel Car Co., Green- 


ville, Pa., has recently been reorgan- 


ized and F. L. Fay, formerly general 
manager, has been elected president 
and has acquired the controling in- 


terest in the business. James G. Dim- 
mick has been elected vice president. 

Frank L. Fay, the 
of the company, has 
and general manager of the Greenville 
Steel Car Co. and its predecessor, the 
Metal Co., 


James G., the 


new president 


been treasurer 


Products since 


Dimmick, 


Greenville 
1910. 


vice president, was for some _ time 


new 


in the construction department of 
the Pere Marquette. He has been 
engaged for some years in car con- 


struction work and in his new position 


will have the 


department 


charge of production 


and 


factory management. 
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Meeting of Hardware Men 


Held at Pittsburgh June 2-3—Spelter Situ- 
ation Held to be Delicate 


EVERAL papers of direct interest 
S to the iron and steel trade were 

presented at the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the metal branch of the National 
Hardware Association of the United 
States, held at’ the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh, June 2 and 3. More than 
75 members of the organization and a 
large number of guests attended the 
business sessions, which were in charge 
of W. H. Donlevy, Carter, Donlevy & 
Co., Philadelphia, chairman of the metal 
branch. 

W. A. Cook, New York representative 
of Matthiessen & Hegler Zinc Co. La 
Salle, Ill., and William M. McFate, sec- 
retary of the Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, O., presented valuable papers’ on 
the spelter situation. Mr. Cook outlined 
the growth and the development of the 
spelter industry in an interesting his- 
torical sketch. Mr. McFate spoke on 
“Spelter and Its Relation to Galvanized 
Sheets.” 


A Delicate Situation 


Notwithstanding the fact that spelter 
today is selling at a price less than 
it commanded a year ago, Mr. McFate 
pointed out that quotations on galvanized 
sheets are still far above normal. Mr. 
McFate expressed the belief that the 
price of spelter would not go back to 
its normal position until after the end 
of the war. He described the present 
situation as a “delicate and dangerous 
one, as all connected with the manu- 
facture and the sale of galvanized sheets 
have realized from the beginning.” 

The initial meeting was opened Fri- 
day morning by Mr. Donlevy, and after 
a report of the metal committee, Capt. 
Charles W. Brown, vice president of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, spoke briefly about the business 
outlook. He declared that he did not 
believe there ever was a time in history 
when any nation had as good a business 
outlook as we have at present. He pre- 
dicted that prosperity would continue 
for a long time, barring some unforseen 
complication. The greater part of the 
morning was devoted to informai dis- 
cussions of market conditions. 

At the afternoon session, the spel- 
ter situation was discussed by Mr. Cook 
and Mr. McFate, after which the ques- 
tion of costs was considered. Quincy 
W. Wales, Brown-Wales Co., 
spoke about three methods of re- 


3oston, 


munerating salesmen. 
Clifford E. Pierce, the Betz-Pierce Co 
Cleveland, pointed out the necessity of 


maintaining accurate cost systems. Wal- 
den C. Nimmo, E. L. Parker & Nimmo 
Co., Baltimore, discussed “Possible 
Methods of Reducing Expense Ac- 





Honesty of Jas. J. Hill 


(Chicago Record-Herald, May 30.) 


A father in the railroad Israel 
and a greai American has passed 
away in the death of James J. Hill. 
It would be difficult to name a man 
of the present generation whose 
counsels were heard more gladly 
by his fellow citizens and who com- 
manded a wider confidence and re- 
Spect. 

He was a great railroad builder, 

who built railroads on the land and 
for the people they were to serve, 
and not on the stock exchange and 
for the manipulation of speculators. 
He was forever a puzzle to the 
stock exchange speculator. No one 
ever heard of “graft” in connection 
with his name; when it was thought 
that “graft” had been heard of the 
hearing proved bad for those whose 
ears were so attuned. 
’ For instance: Some years ago 
Mr. Hill bought a great block of 
iron ore lands. He bought with his 
own money and credit. He was 
under no more obligation to turn 
them into the assets of the Great 
Northern railroad than would have 
been a purchaser wholly wuncon- 
nected with the railroad. That, 
however, was what he bought them 
for, to assure traffic for the railroad 
and stability of income for its stock- 
holders. With Darius Miiler, then 
head of the Burlington, he arranged 
that should he die before the trans- 
action could be completed these 
lands should go to the Great North- 
ern. 

When certain astute gentlemen on 
Wall street heard that Hill's pur- 
chases of ore lands were to be 
turned over to the Great Northern’s 
stockholders they formed certain 
conclusions which were, perhaps, 
based on what had been or would 
be their own methods in such a 
case. They assumed that Mr. Hill 
had acquired some property which 
was not especially valuable, and was 
“unloading” it on the Great North- 
ern. They acted on that assump- 
tion, to their subsequent financial 
chagrin, and even distress. 











counts” and F. A. Wilkening, Standard 
Metal Co., Indianapolis, Ind., led a dis- 
cussion entitled “What Can We do In- 
dividually to Keep Up With the Rising 
Cost of Distribution?” “The Abuse of 
Terms,” was discussed in an interesting 
manner Friday afternoon by R. H. 
Yansey, Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
and G. H. Jones, vice president, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. The latter, who 
was unable to be present, submitted a 
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letter which was read by the secretary. 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, manager, di- 
vision of commercial research, € dis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, was the 
principal speaker at a buffet supper and 
smoker Friday night, which was in 
charge of Louis Follet, president, 
Standard Tin Plate Co., Cannonsburg, 
Pa. Mr. Parlin declared that quality 
today is the foremost requisite’ in 
merchandizing products of any kind. 

Questions relating to the sale of terne 
plates and sheet metals, the investiga- 
tion by jobbers of the merits of new 
sheet metal products and the adoption 
of effective methods of advertising 
products of individual members, were 
discussed at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion. John Follaasbee of Follansbee 
Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, discussed a sub- 
ject entitled “By What Method Can the 
Association Increase the Sale of Terne 
Plate and Sheet Metals as Roofing 
Materials?” 


New Ore Record 


May Shipments on Great Lakes Exceed 
All Previous Records 


Ore shipments during May on the 
Great Lakes established a new rec- 
ord for monthly shipments, being 
8,449,580 tons as against 8,204,416 
tons moved during July, 1913, which 
was the previous high mark. Dur- 
ing May, 1915, 5,012,359 tons were 
shipped, a decrease of 3,437,221 tons 
from the shipments of May, 1916. 
The movement to June 1 of the pres- 
ent year was 10,107,991 tons, an in- 
crease of 4,591,799 tons over the cor- 
responding period during 1915, and 
an increase of 1,957,392 tons over the 
movement to June 1, 1913, which was 
the banner year in the history of the 
ore trade. The total ore movement 
for the year 1913 was 49,070,478 tons. 
If shipments during the balance of 
the present season equal those of 
1913, the total movement for 1916 will 
be in excess of 51,000,000 tons. 

Following are the shipments by 


ports, with comparative data for 


1915: 


May, May, 

Port, 1915. 1916. 
Becatabe iiss cc kee 479,259 1,045,186 
MmpaMette: a6 6 i205c 08d 178,927 561,555 
yO NE GS ee 513,715 955,041 
SUBOENEE Keb oo enlace wdbas 763,889 1,722,341 
bE eee Perret ee 1,974,32 2,671,044 
Two Harbors ......... 1,102,248 1,494,413 
5,012,359 8,449,580 
TOUS inibeease . iiskd<) 60s 3,437,221 


To June 1, To June 1, 


Port. 1915. 1916 
icine kek o0on 40% 528,566 1,443,400 
Marquette ......6.0.- 183,365 614,813 
PT ER Pes ee ge: 557,665 1,102,893 
MOSNOD | ie & 6 sie a'en.0 0 an 851,064 1,933,681 
NT Sn eee ees 2,149,310 3,209,325 
Two. Harbors. «+ -s«sess 1,246,222 1,893,879 

5,516,192 10,107,991 


9016 increnue® Seees ce ct boeame 4,591,799 
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Midvale Again Boosts Tool Market 


Sun Ship Building Co. Issues List of Yard and Shop Equipment— 
Interborough Rapid Transit in Market for Cranes 


HE improved activity of last week continues to 

i characterize the machinery market. Most of 

the requirements now being placed, however, 
involve equipment on which the trade has figured for 
some time, and the volume of new inquiry is com- 
paratively small. The most important business con- 
tinues to originate with the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., which has net yet concluded purchasing on its 
list. This company already has awarded contracts 
involving fully $400,000 worth of machine tools, and 
is expected to place fully as much more before it 
retires from the market. Most of its requirements, as 
previously noted, embrace large lathes, planers, pro- 
filers and like machines. The Sun Ship Building Co., 
Morris building, Philadelphia, finally has issued a 
formal list of the punching and shearing machinery 
which it will require for the new ship building plant 
it is erecting at Chester, Pa. This list is the largest 
of its kind issued in years and involves 18 or 19 
punches and shears of varying types and capacities. 
This list is expected to be closed without delay. The 
Sun company during the week sent out requests for 
machine tool catalogs and, as a result, it is expected 
that the formal requirements for machine tools will be 
prepared and issued shortly. Some important business 
recently was placed by a prominent citizen of New 
York, who is presenting a vocational training school 
to the village of Chazy, N. Y. The business placed 
involved all the machine tool €quipment which is to be 
installed immediately, and later additional equipment 
will be placed. The school is to be known as the Cen- 
tral rural school, Chazy, N. Y., and it is to be erected 
at once at a cost of about $500,000. The Essex county 
vocational school commission, Wesley A. O'Leary, 
director, Newark, N. J., is taking bids on six lathes, 
two grinders, a shaper, a milling machine, two drill 
presses, motors, and miscellaneous equipment, to be 
installed in a training school at West Orange, N. J. 
The demand for equipment for making time fuses 
continues to be brisk. The Keytone Watch Case Co., 
Riverside, N. J., and several other concerns are in the 
market for machine tools for this purpose. 

The Union Pacific and the Rock Island railroads 
have entered the market during the week for small 
requirements. The Southern Pacitic has put out 
inquiries for some additional equipment. In addition 
to the above business, a large total was built up by 
small machine tool orders originating from a variety 
of domestic concerns. Further foreign buying, par- 
ticularly by representatives of Russian concerns, is 
reported, but in general the foreign demand is quiet. 
The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., placed orders 
for several cranes and is expected to close for a few 
more within a few days. The Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., New York, is in the market for five 30-ton 
traveling cranes; H. G. Stott, engineer, 600 West 
Fifty-ninth street, is taking the bids. Mark & Mohl, 
Third avenue and Sixth street, Brooklyn, are in the 
market for a gate shear to cut ™%-inch plates, 10 feet 
long, at one stroke. 

Bids are being taken on some heavy rolling mill 
equipment for a large English steel works. It is 


understood inquiries for similar equipment shortly will 
be put out in this market by other English concerns. 

The American Locomotive Co., will build a foundry 
at Schenectady, N. Y. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. is about to build a galvanizing addition at Wor- 
cester, Mass. The Ball & Roller Bearing Co., Dan- 
bury, Conn., is expected to award contracts shortly 
for the erection of a new plant. The Western Electric 
Co. has let the structural contract for a warehouse in 
Boston. The United Wire & Supply Co., Auburn, 
R. I., is about to double its capacity. The S. S. E. 
Co., a new concern, Twenty-third and Market streets, 
Philadelphia, has purchased 20 acres and will begin 
work immediately on the erection of a plant which will 
have capacity for turning out 1,500 automobiles annu- 
ally. The Keystone Steel & Ordnance Co., H. S. 
Lembert, 709 North Sixty-third street, Philadelphia, 
has purchased a warehouse at Swedesboro, N. J., and 
plans to equip it for the manufacture of shells. The 
Schatz Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has let the 
structural contract for a ball bearing manufacturing 
plant. The Adder Machine Co., Kingston, Pa., has let 
the structural contract for an addition. 


Chicago Market Slumps Slightly 


NUSUALLY slack business is being felt in the 

Chicago machine tool market, the activity of 
several weeks past having diminished to a certain 
degree. Two holidays in one week will account for 
a portion of this recession. Inquiry which had been 
of a general nature has relaxed and only scattering 
business is being done. The railroads are still con- 
sidering bids on the several lists current in the Chicago 
territory but only the Union Pacific has come to the 
point of closing. The requirements of this line 
have just been placed with dealers. Inquiry for 
lathes has undergone a change in the past few months. 
For a long time the sizes most wanted were 18-inch 
to 24-inch and many plants went into the manufacture 
of this size almost exclusively. At present smaller 
and larger sizes seem most in demand and the medium 
sizes are obtainable for prompt delivery. The sale 
of about 60 tools at the plant of the Goetz Co., 
manufacturer of brewery and bottling machinery, 
was completed a few days ago. Prices were higher 
in many cases than the original cost of the tools. 


Mill Equipment Features Pittsburgh Market 


EAVY demand for rolling mill equipment con- 

tinues to be the outstanding feature of the market 
at Pittsburgh. The announcement that the Mark Mfg. 
Co., Evanston, Ill., has prepared plans for a complete 
tube mill at Indiana Harbor, Ind., came as a surprise 
to builders of mills and furnaces, since no general 
inquiry for equipment had been made in the oper 
market. Not many weeks ago, it will be recalled, the 
National Tube Co. sent out preliminary specifications 
for some of the equipment for its new pipe mill at 
Gary, Ind., but only a small part of the machinery 
involved has been purchased. The machine tool mar- 
ket is comparatively quiet. Demand for machinerv 
for the manufacture of war material is being revived, 
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For Tremendous Strains 


ere automobile manufacturers are using 
‘“AGATHON”™ STEELS for all places where 


tremendous strains are liable. 


The Transmission Gears are a very vital part of a 
machine—therefore, to guard the reputation of his 


name and of his products, he specifies *AGATHON™ 
STEELS. He also uses “AGATHON™ STEELS 
for axles, crank shafts, drive shafts, connecting rods, etc. 


‘*AGATHON”™ STEELS are specially prepared for 


just such purposes—that's why they are so superior. 








Let us send you a trial order 


| ANGATHON STEELS} 


“AGATHON™ Chrome Nickel “AGATHON”™ Vanadium 
*“AGATHON™ Chrome Vanadium *“AGATHON"™ Silico-Manganese 
“AGATHON”™ Nickel Steels *AGATHON"™ Chrome Steel 
“AGATHON"™ Special Analyses “AGATHON"™ High Carbon 


Our shipp:ng facilities are favorab'e to speedy delivery anywhere 























THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Detroit Office: 326-27-28 Ford Bldg., F. Walter Guibert, District Representative 

Cleveland Office: Hickox Bidg. - The Hamill-Hickox Co., District Representative 

Chicago Office: Room 1511-12 Lytton Bldg., 14 East Jackson Blvd., A. Schaeffer, 
District Representative 








Say you saw it in THe Iron Trapve Review 
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shops, and day forces are now fully as large as they 
were ‘before the strike was renewed May 1. Night 
shifts are smaller than they were last April, but this 


although no orders of importance have been placed in 
western Pennsylvania recently. 





Russia Buys Cincinnati Tools is because practically all machinists are showing a 
HE Russian government has purchased about 1,000 preference for day work. 
electric portable grinders and drills from various py ~ 
manufacturers in Cincinnati, at an aggregate cost of Cleveland Market Maintains Position 
$75,000, deliveries to be made over the third quarter © inquiries of importance have been received in 


of this year. It is reported that this buyer is after a the Cleveland machine tool market during the 
much larger number of similar tools, if deliveries can past week though the amount of business concluded is 
be guaranteed. The Cisco Machine Tool Co., Cincin- thoroughly satisfactory. The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
nati, which has been a large shipper of lathes to Italy Co., Akron, has not yet closed on the list which it 
since the war began, has closed a recent order for issued some time ago. Save for single inquiries com- 
engine lathes with that country aggregating about ing into the local territory, the feeling of quiet pre- 
$20,000. Machine tool builders report that inquiries ails. Shapers, cylindrical grinders and radial drills 
have fallen off to a certain extent, and that future are in demand and no difficulty is being experienced in 
business does not look as promising as it did during disposing of machines of this sort. Deliveries are 
the first quarter of this year. The strike of union approaching normal and shipments are being made 
machinists in Cincinnati has developed no new feat- from builders more promptly than at any time prior 
ures. Striking workmen are gradually returning to the _ to hostilities abroad. 
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New Constuction and Equip 


What it is Where it is Who’s doing it 
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Among New England Factories 


George E. Jordan Jr., and story and basement, 58 x 110-foot electrical 





BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME.—The Nickel by Harry Sebel, 


Plating & Galvanizing Co. has been incor- Charles M. Wheaton. supply manufacturing plant. 
porated with $10,000 capital ; to do an elec- BOSTON. The Boston Scale & Machine MEDFORD, MASS. The city ot .Wediewa 
troplating sd galvanizing business. The in- Co. has been incorporated with $300,000 cap- will build a steel, stone and cement, 3-story 
corporators are W. E. Sawyer, president;  jtal by Donald M. Hill, Charles L. Favinger city hall on Main street. 
J. W. Dearborn, treasurer, and Winthrop) and Dana T. Gallup. MEDFORD,’ MASS.—The city of Medford 
Davis. BOSTON.—The .-Harry M. Hope Engineer- will build a 17-room high school to cost $125,- 
CLINTON, ME.—The Magnet Knitting jing Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 000 at Park and Washington streets. 
Mill has awarded contracts for a 2-story, 75 capital, by Harry M. Hope, president and NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The New Bed- 
. 5 iti H f ae . . . © > . , - . 
x 250-foot addition to its plant and for ma treasurer; J. Richardson Jr., and D. L. Hope. ford Gas & Electric Co. has started work on 
chinery equipment. BOSTON.—The Western Electric Co. has the erection of a power plant to cost $250,000. 
CORINNA, ME. — Burrill & Clark are leased 43,000 square feet at Summer, C and PITTSFIELD, MASS.—The J. W. Hanlon 
building a I-story and basement, 60 x 140- Fargo streets. On this site a 3 and 4-story, (po. will build a brick, 3-story ‘80 x 195-foot 
yp some Fagg cel shed, which will 105 x 212-foot warehouse will be erected. The business block on Federal street. 
ve equipped with new machinery. ructural c act has r be ot. : gi I ee 
at sv AND.—K . SI , , 2 emo epeqpeg has already been let SALEM, MASS.—The Burgess, Lang & 
PORTLAT meeting & snaw Aare. deen BOSTON.—The Summer Street Extension (€o,, Boston, is preparing plans for a_ rein- 
incorporated with 10,000 capital to make Trust will build a reinforced concrete, fire- forced concrete and steel, 8-story igre 
motor vehicles, The incorporators are How- proof, 3 and 4-story, 105 x 212-foot building 200-foot factory. 
ard E. Shaw, Herbert J. Welch and Ralph =, S . . nets or : : F 
— icten’ Mean a eee ee aS OE OE GALS MASS y. 0 HEicCirthy & Sen 
z eating, Newton Mass. $250,000. The new building will be occupied : “ : on sins 
, es Ie . : ; have purchased the site of the T. H. O'Shea 
RUTLAND, VT.—Plans for rebuilding the by the Western Electric Co. : ama : 
: ‘ a : i : e 3 plant on Grove street which was recently 
plant of the Patch Mfg. Co., which is mak CHARLTON, MASS.—A fire in the mill burned and will erect a factory on it. 


ing shrapnel shells, will be figured. The of the Worcester Wadding Co. damaged the SALEM. MASS.—The A ine. z 
. OALEM, MASS. e Associatec anners 


proposed building will be of brick and _ steel, building and machinery with a loss of $17,000. a . 4 
, Machinery Co. has been incorporated with 


l-story, 64 x 133 feet. 
CHELSEA, MASS. Atwood & McManus $50,000 capital, by John W. O’Donnell, pres- 
BOSTON, — Morris Gutlon will build a have awarded a contract for a_ brick, 3-story, ident; Frederick R Barker, Boston, treas- 
brick and stone, 3-story, store and _ office 50 x 38 x 150 foot addition to their factory  urer, and George M. Foster. 
building at 27-35 Exchange street. on Vale street. SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—A. H. Phillips 
BOSTON. The Massachusetts Machinery FITCHBURG, MASS.—The Grant Yarn has awarded contract for a brick, 45 x 180- 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 cap Co. has awarded a contract for a brick, ‘3- foot theater building to cost $20,000 at Sum- 
ital by J. P. King, H. K. Merrow and J. story, 60 x 250-foot storehouse to cost "er avenue and Dickinson street. 
Greer, ‘ , j $15,000, on River street. WORCESTER, MASS.—-The American Steel 
3OSTON.—A contract has been awarded 2 oe en : ie : . & Wire Co. has completed plans for a 1-story 
for a reinforced concrete, 6-story, 66 x 72- HOLYOKE, MASS.—William Gagnon will cilia to its ions apa: Suet cuaar 


2 


bvild a brick, 5-story building to cost $60,- “ 
3,000 square feet. 


000 on lower High street. 


foot’ store and loft building at Kneeland and tion will contain about 


fyler streets, at WORCESTER, MASS.—The Clark uni 
BOSTON.—Joseph Newman wili build a HOLYOKF, MASS.—¢ corge W. Prentiss & versity will build a cement, brick and _ steel, 
reinforced concrete, 6-story, 66 x 72-foot store Co., wire m akers, will build a brick, 5-story 3 story, 60 x 100-foot, chemical laboratory 
and loft building to cost $175,000 at 882-892 building for light manufacturing purposes to building to cost $40,000 on its Main meinen 
Washington street. cost $60,000 at Dwight and Front street. property. : 
BOSTON The Monarch Metal Mfg. Co. LYNN, MASS The Campbell Electric Mfg. WORCESTER, MASS.—The Norton Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital Co. has let a structural contract for a 6- has awarded a contract to the E. J. Cross 
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Crawford Ore from the Dean-ltasca 
Mine on the Mesabi Range 


The ore is non-bessemer, of good coarse structure. Dean- 
Itasca mine shipments for 1915 were 486,374 tons, mostly 
since August |. For 1916 they will be considerably greater. 





A complete analysis of Crawford Ore from Dean-Itasca Mine in 
natural state and dried at 212° Fahr. 





Dried 212° Natural 
FIO os. ceipie’s «ainreras ie be hear 50.2451 
PRReNOIe 5.4. ees Ce eee 065 05597 
SU 0x (oh. bOdN dae Paks a 6.03 5.1924 
RENEE Sy veers oo ube cenete 1.00 8611 
PRIOR © nk Sing BS bap cee 3.40 2.9277 
EO a. oo ik Wine > han = os pe .16 1377 
PION «in s-ck es dew iA es ai tee 12 .1033 
Pe Pere ee, ere” oe 031 0265 
Vatetibe. Matters. ..5.. Sis. cagea 574 4.9427 
PEMUETG io sian ons 0k se cee 13.89 











Crawford Ore Guarantee for 1916, 51.50 Per Cent Iron, Natural 


The output of this mine during 1916, together with our five other 
mines, gives us an unusually large tonnage. 


We are now taking contracts for this ore and will be glad to figure 
on your requirements for the coming season. 





THE TOD-STAMBAUGH COMPANY 


Perry-Payne Building 
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Co. for a concrete, brick and steel plant to 
cost $500,006 on its Gleason avenue exten- 
sion, Greendale. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The International 
Braid Co. will build a_ brick, mill-construc- 
tion, 4-story and basement, 71 x 160 foot 
mill at its Elmwood mills on Dabo and 
Mawney streets. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN,-—The Bead Chain 
Co. will build a_ reinforced concrete and 
steel, -2-story, 60 x 100-foot factory at State 
and Mountain Grove streets. 

BRISTOL, CONN The Bristol Brass Co. 
will build a 60 x 300-foot and a 60 x 200 
foot addition to its plant 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Star Trim & 
Millwork Co, has been incorporated with $25,- 


From the Alleghenies to the Sea 


BAYONNE, N..J.—The Vacuum Oil Co. has 
taken bids through its engineer, L. D. Van- 
Leuven, on the structural contract for an oil 
refining plant to cost about $2,000,000 The 
plant will comprise piers, warehouses, steel 
tanks, a power house, a machine shop and 
ot°er buildings. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Mark & Mohl, Third 
avenue and Sixth street, are in the market for 
a gate shear to cut %-inch plates, 10 feet 
long, at one stroke. 

BUFFALO.—-The Demner Steel Co., which 
recently placed orders for cranes for its new 
plant, is taking bids on some of the machine 
tool equipment. 

BUFFALO The Cold Spring Storage Co 
plans to build a $100,000, 7-story, 60 x 150 
foot, addition to its plant at 1432 Main street. 
G. Norton Wolfe, architect, Henkel building, 
is preparing the plans. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Mey Chain Belt 
Co, has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture chains, belting and 
hoisting machinery. The incorporators are 
H. F. Mayer and K. H. Mayer 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Merrimac Met 
al Products Co. has been incorporated with 
$60,000 capital to manufacture engines, et 
The incorporators are F. R. Andrews, W. ( 
Serfell and C. F, Fauch, 

KEYPORT, N. J.—The Aeromarine Plane 
& Motor Co. of which Winston Paul, Times 
building, New York is president, has taken 
over the Robbins brick yard property, com 
prising 60 acres. A building, 120 x 300 -feet 
will be erected at once. The company, which 
operates a plant at Nutley, N. J., in the manu 
facture of aeroplane and marine motors, will 
make aeroplanes at the new factory. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, L. I.—The Theo 
Realty Co. has sold a site on Tenth street near 
Vernon avenue to Chas. Tatham and Walter 
Brodie, of New York, who will erect a mod 
ern factory building. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, L. I The Degnon 
Realty & Terminal Improvement Co., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, has let 1 
structural contract for a 4-story, 100 x 350 
foot ware*ouse and garage building at Long 
Island City This structure will be occupied 
by the New York Couch Bed Co., 418 West 
Twenty-fifth street, New York 

NEW ARK, N Ps \ contract has been 
awarded for t°e erection of a 1l-story, brick 
addition, 50 x 100 and 15 x 100 feet, to the 
plant of Kraeuter & Co., tool manufacturers, 
583 Eighteenth avenue. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Martin Dennis Co. is 


erecting a large plant near the junction of the 
Hackensack river and the New York and 
Greenwood Lake branch of the Erie railroad 
The plant will cost about $50,000. 
NEWARK, N. J.—The North American Cop 
per Co., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York, is 


teking bids on the structural contract for a 
plant to be erected on a site fronting 690 feet 
on the Hackensack river The plant is ex 
pected to cost about $100,000. 

NEW YORK The Pyrene Mfg. Co. has 
put out some machine tool inquiries. 

NEW YORK Ihe American Car & Foun 
dry Co, is inquiring for heavy lathes and 
other equipment: for making 9.2-inch shells. 

NEW YORK The Central railroad of New 
Jersey has let a contract for the erection of 
a round house at Communipaw, Jersey City. 

NEW YORK rhe Southern Pacific rail 
road has put out additional machine tool in 
quiries, [he amplified lst includes several 
hydraulic presses. 

NEW YORK The Interborough Rapid 
lransit Co., H,. G, Stott, engineer, 600 West 
Fifty-ninth street, is in the market for five 
30-ton, electric traveling cranes. 

NEW YORK.—The Universal Tool & Die 
Works has been’ incorporated with $6,000 
capital by J. Kraviess, A. W. Levin and H. 
Stele, 1,656 Washington avenue. 

NEW YORK.—The Thorner Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture architect 
ural iron, The new company is capitalized at 
$20,000 by A. Schnitzler, and E. and B. D. 
rhorner. 

NEW YORK rhe Nathan Mfg. Co., which 
has taken a contract for time fuse parts from 
the American Locomotive Co., has put out 
inquiries for some additional machine tool 
equipment, 

NEW YORK The Wells Machinery Cor 
poration has been incorporated with $2,000 
capital to manufacture machinery. The in 
corporators are G. C. Sprague, I. W. Bonner, 
and J. W. Crandell 

NEW YORK.—The Adams Mining Machinery 
Corporation has been incorporated with $35,000 
capital to manufacture mining machinery. The 
incorporators are H. S. Gould, W Belcher 
and H. Adams, New London, Conn 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The Schatz Mfg 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of a 


-story, 6 


0 


xX 


160-foot, ballbearing plant 





SCHENECTADY, N. Y. — The American 
Locomotive Co. will build a 1-story, 100 x 175 
foot foundry addition 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Onondaga Stee 
Co. has been incorporated with $150,000 cap 
ital by S. S. Buckley, E. D. and E. R 
Newkirk, 

TROY, N. Y.—The Marine Propeller & 
Engine Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital. The incorporators are L. M. Foster, 
W. S. Newton and J. W. Reddy 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Fries & Bro 92 
Reade street, New York, are clearing a site 
on which they will erect a chemeical plant It 
will comprise two factory buildings, 1 office 
and a power house. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Victor Talking Ma 
chine Co. has contracted with Irwin & Leigh- 


000 capital by Louis Berman, Moyer Sofer 
and Maurice Podoloff. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Connecticut 
Co. has awarded a contract to the J. C. 
White Engineering Corporation, New York, 
for a steam power station, with an _ ultimate 
capacity of 100,000 kilowatts, Two sub- 
stations will probably be built for the dis- 
tribution cf the current. 

WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Lewis A, Mil- 
ler has been awarded a contract for a_ brick, 
stone and _ steel, 5-story, 123 x 140-foot high 
school to cost $143,000, at South Main and 
Prince streets, 
ton, Philadelphia, for a 6-story, 76 x 203-foot 
addition at  Delawar avenue and Market 
street, 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Meadows Machine 
Works has been incorporated to manufacture 
iron and_ steel The new company is capi- 
talized at $25,000 by F. R. Hansell, b Fhe, @ 
MacPeak and C. L. Clow. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Wickes Ma- 


chinery Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture machinery with $120,000 capital by Frank 


A. Fitzgerald, James B. Hamilton, E. F. 


Weilbacher, Jersey City 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The United Core 
Drilling Co. has been incorporated to con- 
struct tunnels. rhe company is capitalized 


Shanahan, Patrick J. 
City. 


at $10,000 by A, B. 
Floyd 
BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The 
Iron & Steel Corporation 
incorporated at Albany, N. ; with 
000 to the Never-Slip 
Co., Brunswick, the Dryden 
Pa. The 


Healey, Ramsey, Jersey 
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Peruiaal Chats With 
ROLLING MILL JIM 














Say fellows, little old 
New York is some town. 
Just got back from the 
Iron and Steel Meeting. 
Didn’t meet much iron 
and steel, but did meeta 
lot of old friends and good 
fellows. All the way 
home felt like Monday 
morning in the mill, but 
began to recover when I 


got to the plant and found all the housings 
full oo HUBBARD ROLLS and running 
smooth as grease. 
when you want to get away from the 
Mill you’ve got to have something reliable 
in the housings or the little boy in the 
blue uniform is liable to be handing you one 
of those yellow slips that busts up the 
.“Pee-rade.” 


I tell you right now 


Hubbard Steel oneal (0. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND.’ 
«Hinds of Tron aud Steel Rolls and Steed Castings, 
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chine tools, ineluding two large hydraulic 
presses. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Ross-Tacony Cru- 
cible Co., Tacony, Philadelphia, is adding 
about 3,000 square feet of floor space to its 
brass crucible department. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co. has let a structural contract for 
machine shop No. 7, which is to be a 3-story, 
154 x 540-foot structure. 

PHILADELPHIA. The 
Equipment Co. is in the market for a 20-ton, 
double-truck crane, 4-foot x 8%-inch gage, 40 
to 50-foot boom, equipped with a grak 
bucket. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Pennsylvania Ship 
Building Co., Pennsylvania building, is tak- 
ing preliminary figures on the machine tool 
equipment for its new ship building plant at 
Gloucester, N. J. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Keystone Steel & 
Ordnance Co., in which H. S. Lembert, 709 
North Sixty-third street, is interested, has pur- 


Pennsylvania 


chased a large warehouse at Swedesboro, N., 
J., and contemplates making alterations § in 
order to manufaciure shells and other war 
munitions 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Sun Ship Build 
ing Co., Morris building, has put out one of 
the largest inquiries for punching and_shear- 


Activities in the 


AKRON, 0O.—The General Tire & Rubber 
Co. (formerly the Western Rubber & Tire Co.) 
of Kansas City, Mo., has increased its capital 
from $200,000 to $500,000 and will erect a 
large addition to its plant. 

ATHENS, O 
151 East Broad street, Columbus, will receive 
bids on a factory, 200 x 400 feet, 1-story and 
basement, for the McBee Bindery Co., ¢ LD). 
McPee, president, Smith street, Athens. The 
cost of the proposed structure is $35,000. 

CANTON, O.—The Wooster and Canton 
plants of the Hinderer Brothers, patternmak- 
ers and manufacturers of steam and hot water 


boilers, will consolidate as the Canton Pattern 


Howell & Thomas, architects, 


& Foundry Co. and will erect a plant on 
['wenty-second street. The foundry will be 
l-story, 60x85 feet and the pattern building 
will be two stories, 50 x 60 feet; both buildings 
will be of brick and concrete, 

CENTRAL CITY, O.—The West Newark 
Foundry & Furnace Co. has been  incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 capital by C. W. Cunning- 
ham, C. E. McCracken, H. H. Shanck, and 
N. E. Jones. 

CINCINNATI The J. Baum Safe & Lock 
Co. has been incorporated with a _ capital 
stock of $180,000 This company manufac 
tures iron safes and locks. 

CINCINNATI,—Power plant, heating and 
by the 
ot 


ventilating equipment will be needed 
board of education of Reading, a suburb 
Cincinnati, for a new school building to cost 
$75,000. 

CINCINNATI 
be needed by the Sullivan Printing Works 
which will build a new plant 35 x 94 


Power plant equipment will 


0 ’ 
feet, three stories, as an addition to its 
present plant on Gilbert avenue. 
CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati & Suburb 
Bell Telephone Co. will erect a new building 
on Woodburn $100,000 


About 450 tons of structural and reinforcing 


avenue, to cost 


steel will be needed. 
CINCINNATI.—Application for a_ building 
permit has been made by the Lunkenheimer 


Co. for a pattern building and foundry Che 
former will be 50 x 100 feet, four stories 
high, and the latter 100 x 350 feet, and on 
story 


CINCINNATI,.—The plant of the F. H. 
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ing machinery which has even appeared. It 
involves 18 or 19 large punches and _ shears 
of various types and capacities, the orders 
for which are expected to be awarded with 
out delay. This equipment will be installed 
in the new plant which the company will 
erect at Chester, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The S. S. E. Co. which 
recently opened an office at Twenty-third and 
Chestnut streets, has purchased a 20-acre site 
at Erie avenue and B street from the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad and will erect a plant for the 
manufacture of automobiles. Much of the 
equipment will be of special design. The plant 
is expected to begin operation about Sept. 1, 
and will have an initial output of about 1,500 
cars a year. Those interested in the new 
company are E. E. Smathers, 304 West Sev- 
enty-fifth street, New York; C. B. Shaffer, 
Chicago, and Victor Lee Emerson, formerly of 
Alexandria, Va. 

PITTSBURGH. The engineering depart- 
ment of bureau of public works has prepared 
plans for a concrete bridge on Greenfield 
avenue, to cost $120,000. Robert Swan is the 
city engineer. 

PITTSBURGH.—The National Tube Co. will 
erect a power plant to be equipped with gas 
engines to supply several large additions re- 
cently made, including new open hearth fur- 





Lawson Co, will be 193 x 217 feet, for 
which equipment will be needed. The com 
pany will manufacture automobile accesso 


ries in connection with its present line of 
sheet metal specialties 

CINCINNATI.—Work on the new Y. M. ( 
A. building to cost $350,000 has been tem- 


porarily postponed, because bids exceed the | 


appropriotion allowed the building committee. 
This work will require about 1,800 tons of 
structural steel and re-inforcing bars. 
CLEVELAND.—Donn & 
tects, 808 Seventeenth street, N. W., Wash- 


Demming, archi- 


ington, D. C., have prepared plans and are 
taking bids for a $75,000, experimental labra- 
tory for the Grasselli Chemical Co. 

CLEVELAND.—The Masters & Mullen Con- 
struction Co., 602 Electric building, has re- 
ceived a contract from .the White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. for the erection of an addition to 
its plant on East Seventy-ninth street The 
addition will be 1-story, 90x 250 feet, brick 
construction and will cost $45,000. i: Ga: 
Smith, 131 Colonial arcade, is the architect. 

CLEVELAND.—-The Cleveland Milling Ma- 
chine Co. is erecting a $50,000 plant on 
Euclid avenue at Green road. The first build- 
ing of the new plant will be 125 x 300 feet. 
In the near future this building will be sur- 
rounded on three sides by a U-shaped build 
ing 100 feet wide and about 2,000 feet long 
F. S. Shields is president of the company. 

COLUMBUS, O.—The Columbus Malleable 
Iron Co. is erecting a $60,000 plant on Fields 
street. It will be l-story, steel uonstruction 

COLUMBUS, O.—Equipment will be pur 
chased by the Columbus Malleable Iron Co., 
for an addition to its plant which will cost 
$50,000, 

COLUMBUS, 0. The Shaw Wire Fence 
Co., S. G. Shaw president, has purchased a 
site on Reynolds avenue and will move its 
business here from Warsaw. A new con 
crete and steel factory will be built. 

DAYTON, O 
chased by the Dayton Engineering Labora 


Equipment is being pur 


tories Co., for an addition to its plant, which 
will be erected soon. 

DAYTON, O.— The commissioners have 
awarded a contract to the Toledo Bridge & 
Crane Co. for the super-structure of the New 


f 
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naces. Another plant for the refining of 
benzol will be added. 

READING, PA.—The Carpenter Steel Co. 
has awatded a contract to the Lewis F. 
Shoemaker & Co. for the erection of a 
machine shop which will require about 400 
tons of fabricated steel. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA.—The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. has asked bids on a small list 
of machine tool equipment. 

TARENTUM, PA.—The Penn Steel Co. 
has begun the erection of a plant at Taren- 
tum for the manufacture of steel for use in 
the interior of battleships. Three buildings 
will be built on a 7-acre site. 

WASHINGTON, PA. J. 


county controller, will receive bids for the 


Underwood, 


following bridges: Fry bridge in Finleyville 
borough, a plate girder, 60-foot span, with 
concrete abutments; Van Voorhis bridge, a 
through-truss, 86'4-foot, concrete abutments, 
in Fallowfield township and the Smallwood 
bridge in East Pike Run township, a 66-foot, 
reinforced concrete arch. 

YORK, PA.—The Standard Chain Co. plans 
to build additions to its plant at Princess 
street and the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

NEW CASTLE, DEL.—The _ Baldt Steel 
Co. is in the market for several cranes 


entral States 


river bridge at West Carrolton at their bid 
of $33,000. 

DESHLER, O.—The city of Deshler con- 
templates the erection of a power plant to 
cost $20,000. George Champe, Nashby build 
ing, Toledo, is the engineer in charge. 

NORWOOD, O. rhe United States Can 
Co. will build two additions to its plant. 
One will be an office building, 45 x 45 feet, 
and the other a storage house, 36 x 80 feet. 

TOLEDO, O.—The Toledo City 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap 


Foundry 


ital. The incorporators are J. C. Burt, J. 
Holzscheiter, E. Holzscheiter, A. and R. C. 
Burt. 

WEST ALEXANDER, O.—The Twin Valley 
Light & Power Co. has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital by A. M. Fudge, J. E. Flora, 
A. E. Brubaker, W. A. Nock and C. E. Stiver. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0. The Standard Car 
Equipment Co., Masury, O., has awarded a 
contract to the William McIntyre & Son Co 
for a $20,000, brick, 2-story, office building. 

ZANESVILLE, O.—The 


sue voted on at a recept election, will be 


$50,000 .bond is 


used to construct a pumping station. W. W. 
Roach is the director of public works. 

ZANESVILLE, 0.—W. :f Heck has 
awarded a contract for an addition to the 
plant of the Dockery Brass & Iron Co. The 
new building will be brick, two stories, and 
40x48 feet. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Huntington 


Boiler Works has been incorporated’ with 
$5,000 capital by J. A., E. B. and M. Diddle, 
B. F. and E. France, all of Huntington 


ELKHART, IND. — The Lawndale Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
automobile parts with $75,000 capital, by 
James A. Bell, Andrew H. Beardsley and 
William H. Foster. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Miller-Ped 
low Co. has been incorporated with $2,000 
capital to manufacture boilers, tanks, etc. The 
incorporators are W F. Miller, l 
and T. Schiller, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Central Plat 
ing & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture plating devices. The new com 
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pany is capitalized at $10,000, by Henry H. 
Higert, E. A. Cooper and D. B. Higert. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — The Laporte 
Foundry & Furnace Co. has been incorporated 


w.th $50,000 capital. The incorporators are 
G. W. Gilderman, W. N. Rumely, C. E. 
Wolfe and A. a. Hickey. 

ALGONQUIN, ILL. — The Peters Brass 
Mfg. Co., maker of tapping chucks, will build 
an addition costing $15,000. 

AURORA, ILL.—The Aurora Metal Cabi- 
net Works will build a factory at Aurora. 

AURORA, ILL.—Frank D. Chase, architect, 
122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, is _tak- 
nig bids on a general contract for a factory 
for the Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of metal lockers, etc. The proposed building 
will be 1-story, 100 x 160 feet. 

CARROLLTON, ILL.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until June 20, by A. H. Johnson, city 
clerk, for a 250-gallon per minute, triplex 
pump, a kerosene engine, an air compressor 
and fittings. 

CHICAGO.—The Ryan Car Co., Brandon 
avenue and 135th street, is building a power- 
house, 37 x 200 feet, to cost $15,000. 

CHICAGO. The Automatic Air Furnace 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
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BAY CITY, MICH.—The Roeller Foundry 
Co. will build a plant at North Water and 
Trumbull streets. 


DETROIT.—The Sisweh Bros., manufac- 
turers of dics, jigs and tools, will build an 
addition to their plant at 75 Baltimore 
avenue. 

DETROIT.—The Ireland & Mathews Mfg. 
Co., 51 Iron street, manufacturer of sheet 
metal goods, will build a plant at Beard and 
Green streets. 

DETROIT. — The Wadsworth Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of automobile bodies, will build 
a 2-story factory, 95 x 350 feet, costing 
$60,000. W. C. Rowling, 1256 East Jefferson 
avenue is secretary of the company. 

DETROIT. — The Springfield Metal Body 
Co. has purchased a site in Detroit, upon 
which it will erect a large plant for making 
automobile bodies. The main building will 
contain 500,000 square feet of floor space. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The_ National 
Tire Chain Co. has been incorporated with 
$35,000 capital by C. W. Hodge, J. Verwys 
and J. H. Eckert. 

HOWELL, MICH. The Spencer-Smith 
Machine Co., manufacturer of’ pistons, is 
building an addition, 40 x 100 feet. 
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tion of the Wisconsin-Minnescta Light & Power 
Co. at LaCrosse was damaged by fire with a 
loss of $75,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

MANITOWOC, WIS. — The Aluminum 
Goods Mfg. Co., which has under construc- 
tion a 5-story addition, 50 x 300 feet, is 
about to start another addition, 50 x 150 
feet. George Vits is president of the com- 
pany. 

MILWAUKEE.—Plans have been approved 
for a bascule bridge over the Milwaukee 
river, at a cost of $180,000. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS, — It is reported that 
the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co. is planning to 
add a battery of 240 coke ovens to its present 
plant in Milwaukee. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Schlesinger in- 
terests are establishing a coke and gas plant at 
St. Paul, the Western States Coke & Gas Co. 
having been organized several months ago, as 
noted, for this purpose. 

MILWAUKEE.—tThe Badger Wire & Iron 
Works, which was recently incorporated, will 
build an addition, 105 x 140 feet, of steel 
and concrete, to cost $20,000. Equipment to 
be installed will be individual motor-driven. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Badger Wire & Iron 
Works is preparing plans for the erection of 
a factory addition to cost $20,000. It will be 





The Superior Foundry Co. will 
soon begin operations on its new 


plant at Holland, Mich. 
* * * 


The Western Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has moved from Sixth and 
Baymiller streets to larger quarters 
in the Burnet house, Third street. 

+ 

The Crane Co., Chicago, has pre- 
sented an exhibit of mechanical 
fittings and valves, valued at $1,500, 
to the college of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and a similar 
gift to Purdue University. 

~ + * 


The Malleable Iron Range Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wis., has gtven nearly 
$200,000 in life insurance to its em- 
ployes. 





Chips from the Machine 


The receivers of the Bon Air 
Coal & Coke Co., Robert Vaughn 
and E. C. Lewis, have blown in a 
furnace at Allena Creek, Tenn. 

+ + * 

The Nova Scotia Steel Co. is es- 
tablishing a large ship building 
plant at New Glasgow, N. S. 

x * * 

The Han-Y eh-Ping Co. of China 
will build a branch iron works at 
Tayeh, China. New machinery has 
been purchased and will be trans- 
ported to China at once. 

* + + 


The American Car & Foundry 
Co., Chicago, has contracts from 
the Italian government for 1,000 
box cars and 2,000 gondola cars. 


The American Locomotive Co., 
New York, has closed a contract 
with the British government for 
2,200,000 time fuses. This contract 
involves about $9,000,000. 


*_ * * 


The Philadelphia chamber of com- 
merce announces that a $10,000,000 
automobile company will establish a 
plant at Philadelphia. The new 
concern will be known as the Emer- 
son Motor Car Corporation. 

** * 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
awarded a contract to the Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio, 
for several electric cranes to be 
used in its McDonald plant ai 
Youngstown, Ohio. 








by R. W. Dunn, A. V. Brown and E. S. 
Thompson. 

CHICAGO. The Independent Can Co., 
Kinzie and Wood streets, will build a 2-story 
factory, 25 x 115 feet, to cost $20,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Chicago Die & Specialty 
Co. has been incorporated with $2,400 capital 
by John Stowick, Morris Brull and Joseph 
C. Klein. 

CHICAGO.—The Cole Mig. Co., stove 
manufacturer, 3218 South Western avenue, is 
building an addition, three stories, 150 x 185 
feet, to cost $75,000. 

CHICAGO.—The American Boiler & Tank 
Co., 2734 Hillock street, has been  incor- 
porated with $5,000 capital by Edgar J. 
Phillips, J. Leahy and L. M. Betts. 

CHICAGO.—The Joy Ball Bearing Co. 
has been incorporated with $60,000 capital 
ty Charles H. Joy Jr., Alfred Geahart and 
Charles H. Joy Sr, 4727 Malden street. 

LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. — The American 
Wire Fence Co. is remodeling its factory 
and will install additional equipment. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The Hoover Steel 
Ball Co. will build an addition, 40 x 400 
feet. L. J. Hoover is general manager of 
the company. 





MUSKEGON, MICH.—The L. O. Gordon 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of cam shafts and 
motor specialties, will build a factory § at 
Muskegon. ‘ 

SAGINAW, MICH.—The Werner & Phei- 
derer Co., manufacturer of special machinery, 
will build an addition, 

BEAVER DAM, WIS. The Malleable 
Iron Range Co. will build a 1 and 2-story 
addition, 50 x 200 feet. A. G. Hill is pres- 
ident of the company 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—The Wiscon- 
sin-Minnesota Co. has been granted a permit 
for a hydro-electric plant at Chippewa Falls. 

CLINTONVILLE, WIS.—The Four Wheel 
Drive Automcbile Co, will build an addition 
to its factory, 100 x 175 feet. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Automatic File & 
Index Co., which recently established a de- 
partment for manufacturing steel interiors for 
files and cabinets, is building a 2-story, 40 x 
100-foot, factory addition. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The Thomas B. Jef 
fery Co., builder of automobiles and motor 
trucks, is building additions to cost $250,000, 
which include a 40-ton, gray iron foundry, 
120 x 250 feet, 5 stories 


I aCROSSE, WIS.—The light and power sta- 





a l-story, 140x 150-foot, brick, concrete and 
steel building with composition roofing and 
steel sash. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The city of Milwau- 
kee has accepted the bid of John F. Casey 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for constructing the west 
side, low-level sewer for $470,441. The work 
includes 300 feet of 72-inch, cast iron, water 
pipe, to be purchased by the contractor. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., 183 Fifth street, will take bids 
about June 12, for the construction of an 
exchange on Broadway. This building will be 
eight stories, 120 x 120 feet. The steel con- 
tract, awarded to the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co., Milwaukee, has been previously noted. 
Six electric passenger elevators are included 
in the requirements. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—John B. Barsdale, 618 
Tower avenue, is planning to build a $50,000 
plant for the manufacture of motor trucks. 

GALENA, MO.—The Andrews Brothers will 
let contracts soon for the construction of a 
200-ton concentrating mill at Galena. 

JOPLIN, MO.—The Bedell Motor Car 
Co., recently incorporated with $12,000 cap- 
ital stock, will build a machine and repair 
shop. A. T. Blackwell of Joplin is inter- 


ested. 
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In the South and Around the Gulf 


RICHMOND, VA. — The. Wise Acetylene 
Gas Machine Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by H. M. Wise and V. B. 
Brown. 

BRISTOL, TENN. The Robinson Slide 
Valve Co. has been incorporated with $150,- 
000 capital to manufacture railroad engine 
valves. The incorporators are M. Bird, M 
Herman and F. P. Robinson. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Tennessee 
Power Co. proposes to extend a transmission 
line to Benton, Tenn., and construct a sub 
station at that point. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Plans for a 
$70,000 addition to the plant of the Chatta 
nooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. have 
been prepared by W. T. Downing, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

CHATTANOOGA TENN. The Public 
Light & Power Co. has started to reconstruct 
its power plant on Duck river near Man 
chester. A transmission wire will later be 
extended to Lewisburg, Tenn. 

COLUMBIA, TENN,—The Columbia Wa 
ter & Light Co., J. S. Robinson, secretary 
and superintendent, is contemplating the in- 
stallation of a 500-horsepower prime mover 
with a 500-horsepower generator and_ elec- 
trically-driven pumps with 1,000,000-gallon a 
day capacity. 

CROSSVILLE, TENN.—The Skaggs-Rea- 
gan Co., Helena, Tenn., has a contract to 
construct and equip an electric light plant 
at Crossville. 
GREENEVILLE, TENN. 


to the water system, proposed by the city, 


Improvements 


include a standpipe and extensions to cost 
$9,000. C. H. Bewley is the superintendent. 


MEMPHIS, TENN, The Pidgeon-Thomas 


Iron Works, Memphis, has been awarded a 
contract for 90,000 tons of 4 and 6-inch, cast 
iron pipe, by the Artesian water department. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co, has let a contract to the Kaucher- 
Hodges Contracting Co. for the construction 
of a $100,000 reinforced concrete, feed mit. 


MORRISTOWN, TENN.—The Hamblen and 
Grainger county commissiorers have awarded 
a contract for the Tulley’s bridge to the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Works. The bridge will 
cost $17,000. 


UNION CITY, TENN.—The city will ex 
pend $15,000 in improvements of its water 


system. 


ANCHOR, KY.—FElectric hauling and min 
ing machinery will be installed by the R. 
C. Tway Coal Co. at Anchor. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. The plant of the 
Louisville Cooperage Co., recently damaged 
by fire at a loss of $150,000, will be rebuilt, 
according to J. H. White, president of the 
company, 

HEBER SPRINGS, ARK.—The Arkansas 
Hydro-Electric Development Co. has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital. A. R. Amos, 
Little Rock, Ark., is president of the com- 
pany. The company is considering two 
projects; a 150-foot dam across Little Red 
river at Heber Springs, or a 60 and an 80 
foot dam near Heber Springs, for generating 
electric current for Little Rock, Memphis and 
other cities. 

MARIANNA, ARK.—The Arkansas Light 
& Power Co. will install electrically driven, 
centrifugal pumps at the water works. 

JEANNERETTE, LA.—Daniel Jeffrey & 


Sons, have been incorporated to manufacture 


boilers, The new firm is capitalized at 
$10,000 by Dan Jeffrey, Robert W. Jeffrey 
and Dan F. Jeffrey. 

WINNSBORO, LA.—The Carl Shipp Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. is inquiring for 
prices on 40-horsepower diesel oil engines, or 
40-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse & Co. engines. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Oil City Brass 
Works has been incorporated with $5,000 
capital by G. E. Bryant, C. J. Ficken and 
F, L. Pivoto. 

BRASHEAR, TEX.—The Brashear Thresh- 
ing Machine Co. has been incorporated with 
$3,000 capital by W. E. Christian, G. W. 
Moncrief and W. P. Parker. 

EL PASO, TEX.—The Moore-Schillinger 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 


ornamental iron and iron’ work. The new 
concern is capitalized at $2,000, by C. E. 
Schillinger, F. B. Moore and H. E. Christie. 
HOUSTON, TEX. The county commis- 


sioners are planning a_ steel and _ concrete 
bridge over Bray’s bayou at Harrisburg, at 
a cost of $17,000. 

ARDMORE, OKLA.—In accordance with an 
agreement with the commercial and_ business 
clubs of Ardmore, the Pioneer Telephone Co. 
will expend about $100,000 on the erection and 
equipment of a modern telephone exchange. 

TULSA, OKLA.—S. Gallais, 804 South De 
troit street, is having plans prepared by A. 
W. Black & Son, architects, Security building, 
St. Louis, for a 10-story hotel and theatre 
building, 140 x 150 feet, to cost $600,000, 

WELCH, OKLA.—The city of Welch, F. 
D. Pilsue, mayor, is having plans prepared 
by the McIntosh-Walton Engineering Co., 
Oklahoma City, for a waterworks plant, cost- 
ing $24,000. 


Western and Intermountain Territory 


NEWTON, KAN. The city commission 
will have another pipe line constructed from 
Newton to the Mission water works between 
Newton and Halstead. The estimated cost is 
$50,000. 

KEARNEY, NEB.—The Omaha Structural 
Steel Co. has been awarded a_ contract for 
the erection of a concrete and _ steel bridge 
across the Platte river south of Kearney. 
The structure will be 1,000 feet long with 
20 spans and will cost $44,350. 

GLENDIVE, MONT.—The city of Glen 
dive has voted $65,000 in bonds for the con- 
struction of a water system. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Grant Smith & 
Co., Seattle, have been awarded a contract for 
constructing a 20-stall, brick and _ concrete 


roundhouse at Great Falls for the Great 


Northern Railroad Co. at a cost of $75,000. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The Great Falls 
Ornamental Iron & Wire Works has been or- 
ganized to manufacture ornamental and _ struc- 
tural iron and wire work, by J. L. Ricker, E 
E. Ricker and O. B. Kotz, all of Great Falls 
HARLOWTOWN, MONT. — Bids will be 
received by S. K. Campbell, city clerk, up to 
June 15 for the construction of a waterworks 


and sewer system at Harlowtown. The work 
will include the furnishing of a motor, pump, 
steel tower and tank, fire hydrants, water pipe, 
pumping station and equipment. 

MILES CITY, MONT.—County commis 
sioners plan the erection of a steel bridge over 
Powder river, to cost $15,000, and four 
bridges over the Tongue river H. E. Pear- 


nall is county engineer. 


CASPER, WYO.—The Titan Engine Co., 
recently incorporated, will build a machine 
shop and foundry at Casper. 

DENVER.—The Mountain Iron Foundry 
Co. will build an addition to its foundrv. 50 
x 170 feet. W. J. Westfall, 313 Colorado 
building, architect, is taking bids on the 
work, 

CASA GRANDE, ARIZ.—The city of Casa 
Grande will build a municipal electric light 
plant, for which $30,000 in bonds has been 
voted. 


OATMAN, ARIZ.—Bids will be received 
until June 15 by C. L. Mayhen, secretary of 
the Mojave-Oatman Water Co., for a water 
works and sewer system to cost $256,000 to 


$300,000. 


Pacific Coast and Western Canada 


CALEXICO, CAL.—Plans are under way 
for enlarging the waterworks system = and 
pumping plant of Calexico. Lloyd Prewitt is 
superintendent. 

OCEAN PARK, CAL.—H. W. Schluette, 
president of the Great Western Amusement 
Pier Co., is having plans prepared by A. B. 
Rosenthal, 504 lLankersheim building, Los 
Angeles, for a 10-story hotel, 200 x 250 feet, 
to cost $1,000,000, 


OCEANSIDE, CAL.—The Santa Fe Rail 
road, C, W. Felt, chief engineer, Chicago, will 
build a steel bridge over the San Luis river, 
costing $80,000, 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. has inquired for a 75-ton, ladle 
crane 

BREMERTON.—Bids will be received un 
til June 20, by the bureau of supplies and 
accounts, navy department, Washington, D 
C., for a 40-ton, traveling crane at the 
Puget Sound navy yard. 

NEWPORT, WASH.—Notice has been re- 
ceived by the county commissior.e-s t New 
port that the government has approved the 
construction of a steel suspension bridge over 
the Coeur d’Alene river. 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASH.—The Pacifi 


Power & Light Co. will build a concrete 


‘ 


suh-station at North Yakima, to cost $75,000 

SEATTLE.—The Leach Bros. will build a 
l-story foundry, which will require new equip- 
ment, 

SEATTLE. The Washington Shipp'ng 
Corporation has authorized the construction 
f two, 2,500-ton ships of the schooner 
type, equipped with auxiliary power, designed 
to earry 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

SEATTLE.—The port commission of Seattle 
is in the market for a 35-ton, locomotive crane 


for Smith Cove pier, to cost $16,000. 


SPOKANE, WASH The Merchants’ Cen 
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tral Heating Co. was awarded a contract for 
installing an ornamental lighting system on 
Grand boulevard at a cost of $45,120. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—The Western Scale 
Co., recently incorporated, will construct a 
plant at Vancouver. John B. Easter of Van- 
couver is interested. 

VANCOUVER, WASH, The Motorboat 
Construction Co. has been incorporated wit 
headquarters at Vancouver by Merrill A. 
Reed, S. S. Hewett and D. C. Zimmerman, 
who represent California capitalists. Ebson S 
Shock, New York, is to be the supervising 
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architect for the new plant. 

JOSEPH, ORE.—The Oregon, Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. will build three 
bridges requiring two, 80-foot, girder spans, 
three, 20-foot, deck-plate spans and two, 40- 
foot, deck-plate, girder spans, to cost $36,000. 

LA GRANDE, ORE.—Bids are being re 
ceived by the M. J. Hursen Co., Globe build 
ing, Seattle, for the electrical work, steel and 
iron work and the. sheet metal involved in 
the construction of the $40,000 roundhouse 
tor the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. at La Grande. 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—The Northwest Steel 
Co. will build a i-story addition to its plant 
at a cost of $7,500. 


PRINCE GEORGE, B. C.—The city coun- 
cil proposes to install a power plant and 
may call for tenders in the near future. J. 
A. Turner is clerk to the council, 


CALGARY, ALTA.—The Canadian Auto- 
matic Thresher & Machinery Co. is planning 
to build a plant at Calgary. W. J. Thomas 
and A, J. Lormer, Vancouver, B. C., are 
interested, 


New Business in Eastern Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—A contract to erect 
a building for the Stovel Engraving Co. to 
replace the one that was recently damaged 
by fire, has been let to the Fort Garry Con- 


struction Co. The cost of the work is 
estimated at $160,000. 
ALLISTON, ONT The Jenedict-Proctor 


Mfg. Co, is in the market for a 50-horsepower 
engine and a 75 or 80-horsepower boiler. 

CAMPBELLFORD, ONT.—The citizens of 
Campbellford have voted a loan of $30,000 to 
the Northumberland Paper & Electric Co, to 
assist it in the rebuilding of its plant recently 
destroyed by fire. The company is now con- 
structing a large plant. 

CHATHAM, ONT.—The American Pad & 
Textile Co. will build a $30,000 addition to 
its plant on Jeffrey street. 

ELMIRA, ONT. The Colonial Knitting 
Co. will build a factory at Elmira and will 
install machinery in the plant at a cost of 
$25,000. 

ELMIRA, ONT.—The Elmira Planing Mill 
Co. has been incorporated to build and op 
erate planing mills, saw mills, ete. The 
concern is capitalized at $40,000 by William 
J. Letson, Woolwich, Ont., Jacob Bauman, 
Emanuel G. Martin and others, Elmira. The 
company will shortly commence to erect a 
large planing mill at Elmira. 

ESSEX, ONT.—E. C. Dennert. address Hill 
Brothers, Essex, Ont., will build a factory at 
Essex for manufacturing auto tractors, etc. 

GALT, ONT.—The Goldie & McCullock Co., 
manufacturer of engines, boilers, machinery, 
condensers, etc., will build an addition to its 
plant to ‘cost $100,000. 

GALT, ONT.—The Shimer Cutter Head 
Co, of Canada, has been incorporate d to 
manufacture cutterheads. machine knives, et« 
The new company is capitalized at $50,000, 
by Frederick H. Palmer, Edward M. Worth, 
Robert Pollock and others, of Galt 

GANANOGUE, ONT. The town council 
will make extensions to the waterworks plant 
ind system to cost $15,000 S. McCammon 
es clerk of the council. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Grasselli Chem 


ical Co. has prepared plans for the erection of 
n addition to its plant on Burlington street 
to cost $18,000. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Two_ additions § are 
leing built to the plant of the Dominion 
Sheet Metal Co. at Hamilton, one 20 x 10 


feet and the other 40 x 80 feet. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Canadian Draws 
Steel Co. has been incorporated with $500,00' 
capital to manufacture iron and _ steel, by 
Robert N. Hope, Henry J. Waddie, Sanford 
D. Biggar and others of Hamilton 


HAMILTON, ONT. The Hamilton Ship 
Building & Ferry Co. has been incorporated 
to build boats, ships, ferries, etc The new 
concern is capitalized at $100,000 by John G 


Gauld, Ewart B. Binkley, Cecil V. Langs 

ind others, Hamilton 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ONT,.—The town 

council will have electrically driven pumps 





installed in connection with its waterworks 
system. 

ORILLIA, ONT.—The town will expend 
$80,000 in the installation of new machinery 
in the power house at Swift Rapids on the 
Severn River. The equipment will consist of 
two 1,600-horsepower units with provision for 
the installation of any additional units that 
may be required. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Grant, Holden & Gra 
ham are receiving tenders for the erection 
of a factory to be of brick construction and 
cost $30,000. James Mather, 110 Wellington 
street, is the architect. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—-It is officially announced 
that the Lyall Construction Co. of Montreal, 
has been awarded a contract for rebuilding the 
Parliament buildings. The cost of the con- 
struction is understood to be wpwards of 
$5,000,000, 

OTTAWA, ONT.—The Sanitary Heating & 
Ventilating Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture electrical and 
heating appliances, hardware and machinery, 
by Alfred E. Adams, Otto G. J. O’Regan 
and Joseph E. Barker, of Ottawa. 

PEMBROKE, ONT.—C. Tessier, Box 965, 
Pembroke, is in the market for a compound, 
marine, steam engine, high-pressure cylinder, 
5 x 7-inch stroke. 

PENETANGUISHENE, ONT.—The Domin- 
ion Stove & Foundry Co, will make extensive 
additions to its plant and install machinery 
to manufacture furnaces. 

PETERBOROUGH, ONT. The Rudkin 
Brass & Iron Co. will shortly install a con 
siderable amount of new machinery in_ its 
plant. William Rudkin is manager of the 
company 


PORT HOPE, ONT.—The Port Hope File 


Mfg. Co. has been incorporated, to carry on 
the business of machinist, iron founder and 
file maker The new company is capitalized 
it $40,000 by William G. Brown, William 
Embleton, Edwin H. Fogarty and _ others, 


Port Hope 
PRESTON, ONT The Electrical Fittings 


& Foundry Co. has been incorporated with 
$48,000 capital to manufacture electrical ma- 
chinery and appliances castings and fittings. 
The incorporators are Elizabeth Knox, Emma 
P. King and Mary E. Cherrier, of Toronto. 

SIMCOE, ONT The Unique Shoe Co. 
has secured a loan of $20,000 from the mu 


icipality and will build a factory at once 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT The McKinnon 


Dash Hardware Co., St. Catharines, will have 
plant to cost $75,000 erected on Ontario 
street Sherwood & Sherwood, Mail build 


ing, Toronto, ire the contractors 


ST. CATHARINE’S ONT The Globe 


Shock-Absorbing lire to ot Canada, has 
been incorporated t manufacture 1 shock 
ibsorbing automobile tire wit! $1,000,000 
capital. The incorporators re Isaac Nor 
mandy, Howard J Ecclestone Clarence I 


Rolls and others of St. Catharines 
STRATFORD, ONT.—The city council will 
make extensive additions to the electric dis 





tribution plant to cost $30,000. R. R, Lang 
is clerk of the council. 

STRATFORD, ONT.—The R. M. Ballan- 
tyne Co. will build a power house at Strat- 
ford to cost $10,000, and will install engines, 
boilers and other accessories. 

STRATFORD, ONT.—The public utilities 
commission is making arrangements for the 
installation of machinery and the remodeling 
of its buildings. The work wil) cost $35,000. 

SUDBURY, ONT.—The town council is 
having plans prepared by Victor L. Morgan, 
Wilson Greenwood building, for a power 
station on David street, to be of brick, con- 
crete and_ steel construction and to cost 
$15,000, 

TIMMINS, ONT.—Machinery will be re- 
quired for the additions to be made to the 
plant of the Hollinger Gold Mines, at Tim- 
mins. The additions and machinery will 
cost $750,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto harbor com- 
missioners wiil build a machine shop on the 
Don division near Mill street, at a cost of 
$13,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Majestic Electric 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital by J. A. Campbell, R. E. Callehan and 
A. L. McLellan. 

TORONTO,; ONT.—The Martin Pump & 
Machine Co., 43 Davies avenue, will build a 
factory at the corner of Broadview and Wil- 
ton avenues, to cost $10,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The T. Eaton Co., 190 
Yonge street, will build a large mail order 
building at Bay Side park, to cost about 
$1,000,000. J. C. Eaton is president of the 
company. 

TORONTO, ONT.—A permit has been is- 
sued by the city architect to the Gutta 
Percha Rubber Co, for the construction of a 
reclaiming plant at the head of West Lodge 
avenue, to cost $30,000. 

TORONTO. Ont. Majestic Electric Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture electric, gas or other 
heaters, by Alex L. MacLennan, Roderick 
MacLennan, Toronto, and Richard E. Calla- 
han, San Francisco. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Kilgour Davenport 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
metal castings, furniture, etc. The new com- 
pany is capitalized at $100,000 by James P. 
MacGregor, Albert E. Wilson, William Keen- 
in and others, Toronto. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Disappearing Pre- 
peller Boat Co. has been incorporated to build 
boats and operate a machine shop. The new 
company is capitalized at $45,000 by Frank 
W. Callaghan, Neil H. Wilson, Newton H. 
Brown and others of Toronto. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Arnot Construc- 
tion Co. has been incorporated to carry on 
the business of a public and private con- 
tractor, manufacture all kinds of metals and 
conduct the work of a foundry and machine 
shop The ne» concern is capitalized at 
$40,000 by David Arnot and Oliver Rouse. 
Toronto, and John B. Nicholson, Hamilton. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 





PIG IRON 


(Lower price to July 1; higher to Jan, 1.) 


Messemer valley .....cccccsvces $21.00 to 21.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh seceey 21.95 to 22.45 
memeG, PIACSDUGEN. «2. cdc cc cvoccs 18.95 to 19.20 
eS: a ae 19.50 to 20.00 
Ls Tt ee a 19.00 to 19.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 19.45 to 19.95 
Malleable foundry, Chicago..... 19.50 
Malleable foundry, Philadelphia... 21.50 to 21.75 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo..... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.75 to 21.25 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 19.45 to 19.70 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 19.30 to 19.80 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton......... 18.25 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 19.00 


No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.25 to 20.75 
No. 2X foundry, N. J. tidewater 20.50 to 21,00 


No, 2X foundry, Buffalo....... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia....... 19.75 to 20.25 
No, 2 plain, N. J. tidewater.... 20.00 to 20.50 
No, 2 plain, Buffalo. .....00.5+. 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.... 14.75 to 15.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 17.65 to 17.90 
No, 2 southern, Chicago........ 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland...... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 southern, New York docks 19 00 to 19.50 
No, 2 southern, Boston docks... 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng. 20.00 to 21.00 
No, 2 southern, St. Louis...... 18.40 to 18.90 
Virginia No. 2k, furnace....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 21.25 to 21.75 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City.. 21.00 to 21.50 
Virginia 2X, Boston points..... 21.75 to 22.25 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 18.95 
Gray forge, Birmingham........ 13.75 to 14.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace... 26.00 to 29,00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Chicago... 31.50 
Low phos. Standard, Phila..... 34.00 to 35.00 
Low phos. Lebanon, Pa. furnace 30.00 to 32.00 
Low. phos. Pittsburgh.......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

oo age SE ae ge ea 19.75 to 22.25 
ee ne 21.00 to 22.00 


Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 22.50 to 23.00 


IRON ORE 


Lake Superior Ores. 
(Lower Lake Ports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton... .$4.45 


Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton...... 4.20 
Old range non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton.. 3.70 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton.... 3.55 


. Eastern Ores. 
(Per unit delivered eastern Pennsylvania.) 
Pt. Henry fur., 60 per cent, unit. 8.5c to 8.9¢ 
Local N. Y. and N. J. ores, unit. 8.5c to 8.75c 


Port Henry lump, at mines, ton. $4.00 
Foreign Ores. - 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) 
(Prices nominal.) 
Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent.... &8to8% 


For’n non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent... 8to8% 


COKE 


(At the ovens.) 


Connellsville furnace ............. $2.50 to 2.75 
Connellsville fur., contract..... 2.50 to 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, contract. 3.50 to 3.75 
Connellsville foundry .......... 3.00 to 3.50 
Wise county furnace, contract 3.00 to 3.25 
Wise county foundry, contract’.... 3.50to 3.75 
Pocahontas foundry, contract..... 3.25 to 3,75 
Pocahontas furnace, contract...... 3.00 to 3.25 
New River foundry, contract..... 3.75 to 4.25 
New River furnace, contract...... 3.25 to 3.50 


FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKING 
METALS 


Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 


seaboard, prompt ...... ire $250 to 300 
Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard, contract ........... 175 
Spiegel, 20 per cent, fur. early 

ee Me Oe yo irae sch ia a 60.00 


Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phil. 83.00 to 85.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbhgh. 83.00 to 85.00 
Bessemer ferro-silicon, 9 per cent to 10 per 


cent, $32.00; 10 to 11 per cent, $33.00; 11 to 
12 per cent, $34.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $35.00 
a ton at the furnace at Ashland, Jackson and 
New Straitsville, O. 

Ferro-carbon titanium, 8 to 12% cents per 
pound in carloads. 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


Forging billets, Chicago........ 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh (nom.)... 60.00 to 65.00 
Bessemer billets, Youngstown... 42.00 to 45.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 42.00 to 45.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 42.00 to 45.00 
Open hearth billets, Youngstown 42.00 to 45.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown... 42.00 to 45.00 
Op. h’th sheet bars, Youngstown 42.00 to 45.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pittsburgh.... 42.00 to 45.00 
Open hearth sheet bars, Pbgh.. 42.00 to 45.00 


Muck bar, Pittsburgh (nominal) 40.00 to 45.00 
SKELP 

Grooved steel skelp............. 

Sheard steel] skelp.............. 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


(Gross tons.) 

Stand. Bess. rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 

delivery after May 1, 1917.... 
Stan. op-h’th rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 

delivery after May 1, 1917.... 
Light rails, 8 to 10 Ibs., Pbgh.. 
Light rails, & Ib., Chicago..... 
Light rails, 12 to 14 lbs., Pbgh. 
Light rails, 12 lIbs., Chicago.... 
Light rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Pbgh. 


SEMI-FINISHED MATERIAL 


Open hearth billet, Phila....... $50.00 to 55.00 
Forging billets, Phila........... 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging billets, Pbgh., nominal. 65.00 to 70.00 


Nrvo 





Freight Rates, Pig Iron 


Mahoning and Shenango valleys 


SS TREE SE) ERS SPagesap a= CSE ae 
SSIES ETC ER TEPER OTE 
PED. 2a sae vance 204 e eh be 
DE. scavareecas yaks oo ce ures 
eee eT eee TERR Ere. Pe 
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MEE S Phe SE ikbaeh ives tee ccieeens 
New England (all rail)............. 
New York and Brooklyn (all rail).. 
New York and Brooklyn (by 
DEE Ta weeckekdabsebsivced 
Virginia furnaces to: 


New York dock (r. and w.)........ 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 


Philadelphia (all rail)......0é..00. 
Philadelphia (r. and w.).........00: 
PE Sia. tne ue bewcis.s:s vend ees 


SG SE ee ee 
Chicago to: 

NR rs yt he woe heb ae 

RR RT aS PONE rE oc" 
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Ironton and Jackson, O., to: 


Te Pe ee ae er re 


RE, ae whet Cadina. tu Was ewes We 





EEL ° "sag v5 08's sh vio Sweep 2 8e's $ 


1.25 to 1.60 


Boston docks (f. Od W.). i... ccs 
New England (all rail)............ 


EE ED EE OEE Pre ee 
Pats Seis, 2 ee ue eo oe 
Se Lea erat ewe we eee eae 
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eer ere CF NE OD esas cceedees 
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CE sss aces han cee ens s0.e0 Ces 








Light rails," 16 to 20 Ibs., Chgo.. 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh. 
Light rails, 25 to 45 lbs., Chgo. 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbgh. 

is MONS Va a ee a le 


Angle bars, st. sect., Pbgh. base 


Angle bars, st. sections, Chgo.. 2.00c to 


Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh..... 2.65c to 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago....... 2.75c to 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 3.25c to 
Track bolts, Chicago........... 3.25¢ to 
Tie Binths,:  CRMCAO ss... 6s 60 0 sei 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.75¢ to 3.25c 
Structural shapes, Pbgh. (con.) 2.50c to 2.75 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.659c to 3.15 
Structural shapes, Chgo....... 2.69c to 3. 
Structural shapes, New York.. 2.669c to 3. 
viaaatas 3.09¢ to 3.48 


Tank plates, Chgo... 


$23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chicago.... 24.00 to 


Ww Ww to & bv 


50.00 to 55.00 


Tank plates, Pittsburgh 


Tank plates, Pittsburgh..... 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 
Tank plates, New York..... 


Bars, soft steel, Chicago 


Bars, soft steel, Pbgh. (con.).. 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.... 
Bars, soft steel, New York.... 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia. . 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh... 
Bands, Pittsburgh ......... 
Shafting, Pbgh., contr. carloads 


Bar iron, 


go 
Bar iron, Philadelphia....... 


Bar iron, Cleveland......... 
Bar iron, New York....... 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh....... 

Hard steel bars, Chgo...... 








(con.) 2.75¢ to 3.00c 


3.00c to 4.25c 
2.909c to 3.909c 
2.919¢ to 3.919¢c 
2.69¢ to 3.29¢ 
2.50c to 2.75¢ 
2.75¢ to 3.25c 
2.669c to 3.169¢ 
2.659c to 3.159¢ 
2.75¢ to 3.00c 
2.50c to 2.75c 
10 to 20 off 
2.35c to 2.50c 
2.559¢ 
2.40c 
2.569¢ 
2.65¢ to 2.75¢ 
2.50c to 2.75c 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS PITTSBURGH 


CR WEL PERE a oo a was ee 
eS Ee ae | ee 
DORs ee Boks oo oases 
OS Be Fe ee 
ae” | a ae 


[ee ae 3.10¢ to 3.35c 
ohm 3.15¢ to 3.40c 
eooe 3.20C to 3.45c 


Per Ib. 
2.95c to 3.20c 


3.30c to 3.55¢ 


BOX ANNEALED SHEETS, COLD 
ROLLED PITTSBURGH 


es ee. Os ws obs chy a ok os 
a 2 ee ee eee 
BT a ae! 
OE UE cw cESs dics arseuvunee 4 
a OL eee se whee hres sae 


cece 299C to 3.10c 


2.70c to 2.85¢ 
2.75c to 2.90¢ 


a twee 2.80c to 2.95c 
cose 2,09C to 3.00c 


2.90¢ to 3.05c 


SHEET GAGE, PITTSBURGH 


a. ie” ae Ree 
I Bee? fe Ce argrrcrarie ee 
TER. Aan WA RO s.és dk bwieees 
RO ee 
gi ee : Se RP ree 
POOR “BS OSG B4s65 6. eens 
ee a | een 
ST ig ek Sei oral Sais 
EE ERS ae 
ie Te -2wkbe 6p eben +e au 
No. 28, black, Chicago..... 


No, 28, galvanized, Chicago... 
No. 10, blue annealed, Phila.. 
No. 10, blue annealed, Chgo.. 


Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke 


ens 3.95c to 4.20c 
..+. 4.05¢ to 4.30¢ 
Roa hs 4.20c to 4.45¢ 
Tris 4.40c to 4.65c 


3.85c to 4.10c 
3.95c to 4.20c 


Yo wee 4.55c to 4.80c 
édaeel 4.70c to 4.95¢ 


4.85c to 5.10¢ 


5.00c to 5.25c¢ 


3.09c to 3.19c 
5.19¢ 
3.659c¢ to 4.159c 
3.24c to 3.44c 
$5.50 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
(Prices Adopted April 21, 1916.) 


Steel. 
Butt weld: 
ee ae ae 
AGM Geert oe cea’ o055e% % 
tb gh eee 
Lap weld 
ES ee Peer 
OSS Se aS eS 
cu 3 | 9a eer 
ye Be nee 
BW S25. ek R RA aba bop eens 
Iron 
Butt weld: 
en AG WB swk wade es das we 
Et es nine a eV ov. shu oo5 


OM a tate ote oe bie b.b we oe DA SS 
EO Ee cia ee caeekias 


Lap weld: 


LS Lo cls Gs vn ae ooo ta oa 
Se. so ved awan bb0dnsces 
Dat Kaekaxne 644s 6205R8 650 
oe A Men We ons ob habeas 
nn 7) Blin as be cakes soes 
Fis: ME i vs Dot Faken’ as 


Black. Galv. 


63 30 
67 40 
70 50 
65 40 
68 48 
65 442 
53% - 
51 


BOILER TUBES 


Steel, 3%4 to 4% inches, 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, 


52 19 
53 20 
57 33 
60 38 
48 26 
54 33 
55 34 
57 37 
57 37 
56 36 
Bis wlan whe 56 
Pa Kaen anes ® 44 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Retailers’ price 5 cents 
quotations. ) 

Wire nails, jobbers’, Pittsburgh. .$ 
Plain wire, jobbers’, Pittsburgh... 
Galvanized wire, jobbers’, 
Polished staples, Pbgh..... 


Galvanized staples, Pbgh 


Barb wire, painted, jobbers’, 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers’, Pbgh.. 


Pbgh... 


Pbgh. 


above jobbers’ 


NS 


.50 to 


WN WD wh do 


ADwnare a 
Uuaniuuwnn>D 






























































IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 






































D No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland. 2.95¢ Shafting, St. Louis 3% gee cieies ou $16.75 to 17.25 
‘atau MA re ane radius.) No. 28 black sheets, Cinci...... 3.95¢ Springs, St. Riewieciss . CRE RieS 15.00 to 15.50 
Carriage bolts, 3% x 6 inches, smaller or No. 28 black sheets, Detroit.... 3.50c Springs, Chicago ....... Rees iives 16.50 to 17,00 
shorter, rolled thread, 50 and 10, cut threads, No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis.. 3.20c Steel car axles, St. Las. seks 25.00 to 25,50 
50, larger or longer, 40. No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 3.35c¢ Steel car axles, Chicago. ....0++. 25.50 to 26.00 
Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, % x 4 No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo,...... 5.25cto5.50c Stove plate, Chicago pree 11.25 to 11.75 
inches, smaller or short, rolled 50, 10 and No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland. . 5.25¢ Stove plate, Cleveland.......... 11.00 to 11.25 
5; cut, 50 and 5; larger or longer, 40 and 10. No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati.. 5.65e Stove plate, Buffalo... ag ey 11.50 to 12.00 
Cold pressed, semi-finished hexagon nuts, 60 No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit.... 5.50c Stove plate, Cincinnati......... 8.50 to 9.00 
and 10. No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis.. 5.25cto5.50ce Stove plate, St. aun we ‘s --+ 9,00to 9.50 
Gimlet and cone point lag bolts, 50 and : ross tons. 
10. Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, ° Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo ceeenee $15.00 to 15.50 
$2.90 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or Freight Rates, Coke ae pie. 3 _Pittebergh. ... 140099 2538 
tapped, $2.90. Connellsville district, per 2,000 Ibs., to:— : P ia Diabateemiedie. oo 13 ‘ 
id gree, sure, Mak or tapped, sad | equate dacs. yer 200 Mh sian | Bietied stein "meme tape Hag 
off; hexagon, blank or tapped, all sizes, $3.00. 3 1.85 , : 
: RIVETS 4 reaver WHORES PEEVES FOE CHEESE iy 2 50 ance orn Se es Fa, és re a bt 
. AZO sseerccvcrerenvcngsesvoves , ar wheels (iron), Pittsburgh... 14.50 to 15. 
Structural rivets, Pbgh... ... nc teesesens 4.25¢ | Cleveland ......-...eeeeeeveeeees ~: 1.60 | Gar wheels (steel), Pittsburgh... 18.25 to 18.50 
Structural rivets, Chgo. delivery...... 3.50¢ GR ae ee Pe 5 a ay ae 2.10 Car wheels, Chicago............ 12.50 to 13.00 
Boiler rivets, Pbgh..... BENS 8 or «A eae 4.35¢ East St. Louis..........+seeeeeeves 2.80 Car wheels, eastern Pa......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Boiler rivets, Chgo. delivery.......... 3.60c Joliet pee secccsncevvserccescsccces Seu Car wheels, Buffalo............. 14.00 to 14.50 
STEEL SHEET PILING Louisville ............sssssecesseee 250 | Cap wimme mnie Lael 14.75 to 15.25 
(Pittsburgh) Milwaukee ....-. 1. esse eeeeeeseeens 2.85 Car wheels, St. Louis:.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Bane bn ga ¥e nce eincn be osditaes os 2.50¢ Philadelphia HO E® 905 2 4 He* DSS Ae HS & Bie — — wheels, a Si neeaws ay : en 
a Rei PV ESE Os 0.0 Seem Oe he Ca ae 4 ram car wheels, are y A 
“toni STANDARD STEEL CHAIN ge Pittsburgh ...- +--+ se sseeeseeesrees A Cast borings, New York........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Chain, ¥% inch proof coil........ 5.00¢ to 5.50¢ Richmond, Va. ve eeeeeeeeeereeeeees 2 94 Cast borings, eastern Pa....... 10,25 to 10.75 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Toledo 2.0... scccssecceveneveceess 1.85 Cast borings, Buffalo........... 9.25to 9.75 
Base price 6.00c to 6.50c per 100 pounds, Valley WUPMECES oc.vein cud c\ieweedan 6a 1.20 Cast borings, Pittsburgh........ 10.06 to 10.25 
hard, coils 1% inches and wider and by .100 Cincinnati se eeee ec cecreeeeneeeeeee 00 Cast, No. 1, eastern Pa........ 16.50 to 17.00 
inches and 4 mah i 6 Cast, No, 1, ena nes o Paes taews pe hn at 
“xtra for Thickness. ® Cast, No. 1, Birmingham....... .00 to 11, 
O.A00-tmer ii. SICKO. bina cece sts tke be Base IRON AND STEEL SCRAP Cast, heavy No. 1, Ne . ponts. 16.50 to 17.00 
0.050 £0 O.099 2 ies ieec eu deevecsveses $0.05 ; (Net Tons.) 4 Forge, No. 1, eastern Pa,...... 14.50 to 15.00 } 
GORE We OR Ai vb vce bi teehises ee cS 0.20 Angle bars, iron, Chicago....... $18.50 to 19.00 Frogs, switches, guards, St. L.. 15.00 to 15.50 ri 
| GER vitae beavers ce debwon bees Female yes 0.20 Angle bars, steel, St. Louis.... 13.25to13.75 Grate bars, Buffalo............. 12.00 to 12.50 
t (5. BS Se PR rer ere es eo 0.35 Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 19.50 to 20,00 Grate bars, N. J. points........ 13.50 to 13.75 
O:050- 30 O.000 py cas asco st p0sdeecccpeeee 0.45 Arch bars and transoms, St. L.. 19.00 to 20.00 Heavy axle turnings, Buffalo... 12.00 
Ose WO ORS So xs fies cndess Oe seem 0.55 Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chgo.. 11.25to11.75 Heavy melting steel, Pbhgh...... 16.50 to 17.00 
TFT ed LTO CLES Cs oe 0.45 Boiler plate, cut, No, 1, St. L.. 8.50to 9.00 Peavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 17.00 : 
eM EE a TE I ey ghee as Opes Sy 1.35 Boiler punchings, Chicago...... 14.00 to 14.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 15.75 to 16.25 
A ee 8! Bee ee wren pm 1.75 Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 8.25 to 8.75 Heavy melting steel, Cleveland.. 15.50 to 15.75 
0.013: t0:C.014 2... ccs cccteccvevecccsey eee Basneing, NG, 3, Citosgs.. «0: 12.25 to 12.75 Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati. 13.50 to 14.00 
Ga  <Gbny Cactinn case ee ees Os pees ie 2.80 Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati.... 10.25to10.75 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 16,00 to 16.50 
GUNS Sehr 'c der kk.vic cee A732 cue eee 3.15 Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland 13.25 to 13.50 Heavy melting steel, New York 14.50 to 15.00 
2 EP PPEVEEL YEE LOTTE TOR es eee 3.50 Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis.... 12.00 to 12.50 Heavy melting steel, St. L..... 15.25 to 15.75 
Other extras as per card of March 15,1916. Busheling, No. 2, Chicago...... 8.75to 9.25 Heavy melting steel, B’ham 10.50 to 11.00 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE Cast borings, Chicago........ 6.25to 6.75 Tron rails, Chgo.........eeeeess 18.50 to 19.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ............ $33.50 to 34.00 Cast borings, Cincinnati........ 7.00 to 7.50 Teens calle, TReeein i cackbhenss 18.00 to 18,50 ¢ 
Six-inch and larger, Chicago.... 30.50 to 31.00 Cast borings, Cleveland........ 7.00to 7.25. Tron rails, Cincinnati........... 13.75 to 14.25 
Six-inch Class B, New York.... 30.50 Cast borings, St. Louis......... 6.00to 6.50 Iron rails, St. Louis..........++ 17.00 to 17.50 
Four-inch Class B New York... 33.50 Cast, No. 1, Chicago........... 12.75 to 13.25 Iron rails, Cleveland............ 18.00 to 19.00 
Four to six-inch Birmingham... 28.00 Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati,........ 11.25 to 11.75 Tron axles, Pittsburgh.......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Six-inch and larger Birmingham 25.00 Cast, No, 1, Clevel Nd. eee eee ee 13.50 to 14.00 Iron axles, Cincinnati.......... 20.25 to 20.75 
Light weight water and gas pipe Cast, No. 1, St. Louts.. 2.75 to 13.25 Tron axles, eastern Pa.......... 27.00 to 28.00 
$1 per ton higher than stand- pees ante a ys i f= GA ; 
ard water. 4 H erial ron axles, RE ee RRS ' o 24, 
WAREHOUSE PRICES " Freight Rates, Finished Mat Low phos, steel, Buffalo........ 20.00 to 20,50 
Stesl tara,. Cldéamo...:......... 3.10¢ From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. Low phos. steel, Phgh.......... 20 00 to 21.50 
Steel squares, 2-in. & ov., Cleve 3.75 to ‘ Low phos. steel, eastern Pa.... 23.00 to 23.50 
Stee? rounds. Gin, & ov..- Cleve. 3.75¢ New York 16.9 cents Machine shop turnings, Buffalo. — 8.00 
i Steel bars, under 2 in., Cleveland 3.25¢ Philadelphia .......++-+: 15.9 cents Mch. shop turnings, New York. 7.25to 7.50 
| Steel bars, Detroit.... 3.25¢ Boston «1... 0+ ese eee sewer ees 18.9 cents Mch. shop turnings,, Phgh...... 10.25 
Steel ‘bars. Philadetphia......... 3.25c to 4.10¢ Buffalo ...--.-+5+s 11.6 cents Mch. shop turnings, eastern Pa.. 9.00to 9.50 
: Sect tare, Me. Fok, 3.25 to 3.50¢ Baltimore ....-.-.-. 1S4cents | Malleable railroad, Cleveland.... 15.50 to 15.75 
Sud keene tee ae pabiabae < | Cleveland 10.5 cents Malleable railroad, Buffalo..,... 15.50 to 16.00 ; 
i ee eae Sen ee te eee * Ne 32 10 3.75 Cincinnati 15.8 cents Malleabie railroad, Pittsburgh... 14.00 to 14.50 j 
ser at St rm Rees ee anit 3 20¢ Chicago ..... ssotececsterees 18.9 cents Malleable railroad, eastern Pa... 14.50 to 15.00 i 
/ or on va Smee Sawein. | 420c Minneapolis and St. Paul... 32.9 cents R. and mch. cast, No. 1 B4. 16.00 to 16.50 H 
/ Steel “epi Rafts le ees 3.35¢ Denver ..- seer ee er eee eneees 68.6 cents R. R. wrought, No. 1, Buffilo... 19.00 to 19.50 ; 
an i ee eS 3.10 St. Louis beet ee sere eenes 23.6 cents R. R. wrgt., No, 1, eastern Pa.. 21.50 to 22.00 : 
im ar oa. 3.20 New Orleans ........+--+++40. 30 cents R. R. wrgt., No. 1, New York. 20.50 to 21.00 
Seam Wades Teleeeies 3 25c WUE on vce scarsiccess 45 cents R. R. wrought, No, 1, Pbgh.... 18.00 
Saal ame’ mee Slee ne et 2 75 ¢ Pacific coast (all rail). . 73.9 cents R. R. wrought No. 1, B’ham.... 14.50 to 15,00 
Tro b oe "Cinclanatl Brie 3.2% to 3.75¢ Pacific coast (tin plate Doves 70 cents Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & OV... Phgh. . 17.50 
cm se Philadelphia FA " 3 00c to 3.25¢ Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents Reroll. rails, 5 : bh ov., —— a to gn 
ee ee ree 3 256 Reroll. rails, 5 ft ov., Cleve.. 15.50 to 15.75 
nae gg A cg , : : ic oa mcg SB 3/106 Cut forge, Chicago. ..:... sees. 14.00 to 14.50 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa.. 18.00 to 19,00 
Shapes, Detroit EES rn Se oe 3.25¢ te ae le 23.50 to 24.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L. 16.75 to 17.25 
ES eR ree 3.15c Knuckles, coup., Chicago....... 15.50 to 16,00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., B’hami 14.00 to 14.50 
Shapes, = . ° See 3.20c Knuckles, coup., St. Louis..... 14.00 to 14.50 Shafting, New * XoeRises veins 288 19 00 to 20.00 
Shapes, Oa oO Spates ee 3.25c to 3.50c Locomotive tires, Chicago...... 20.00 to 20,50 Shafting, eastern Pa CBe tie doh pate 20.00 to 21.00 : 
snapes, CIQVEINDG 6 k46k2 ooo 3.25c Locomotive tires, St. Louis..... 19.50 to 20.90  Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 14.75 to 15.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia .......... 3.25¢ to 3.50c Machine shop turnings, Chgo... 5.75 to 6.25 Shoveling steel, St. Louis...... 13.00 to 13.50 
Shien, Wee wi cece cess ; 3.35c Machine shop turnings, ( leve. bane .00 to 7 25 Steel rails, short, Chicago ere 17.00 to 17.50 { 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati 2%c to 3.50c Machine shop turnings, Cinci... 6.25to 6.75 Steel rails, short, s leveland..... 18.50 to 19.00 
Pie Se ken Ge adits 68 ees 3.50c Machine shop turnings, St. L... 6.50to 7.00 Steel rails, old, B’ham... esccves 11,50 to 12.00 
Plates, Detroit ............ ine 4.00c Malleable agricultural, Chgo.... 12.00to12.50 Steel rails, short, St. Louis ive a 15.25 to 15.75 
f Paes. Bee BAS. occ cb cneee 3.55¢ Malleable agricultural, St. Louis 11.25 to 11.50 Steel car axles, Birmingham. ... 21.090 to 22.00 
Pirates, Bt. Feu... <2... 3.60c Malleable, Cincinnati .......... 8.25to 8.75 Steel car axles, New Yo.&...... 22.00 to 23.00 
RS ae ae 4.25¢ to 4.50c Malleable railroad, Chicago..... 13.25 to 13.50 Steel car axles, Buffalo Pas sees 24.00 to 24.50 
Plates, Cleveland ........+.. . 3.65c Malleable railroad, St. Louis.... 12.00to12.25 Steel car axles, ¢ leveland....... 28.00 
Plates, PRUagegnia 5. 06.000 100c to 4.25c Pipes and flues, Cleveland...... 11.50 to 11.75 Steel car axles, Pittsburgh boom ae 26.50 to 27.00 
No. 19 hlue anl. sheets, Chgo... 3.40c Pipes and flues, Chicago........ 11.25to 1175 Steel car axles, eastern Pa...... 25.00 to 26.8 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve.. 3.50% Pipes and flues, St. Louis...... 11.00to 11.50 Stove plate, N. J. points....... 13.00 to 13 § 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo 3.25c Railroad wrought, No. 1, Chgo.. 15.25to15.75 Stove plate, Birmingham........ 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L 3.45« Railroad wrought, No. 1, Cleve.. 16.50to17.00 Stove plate, Pittsburgh......... 11.50 to 11.75 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci 3.50c Railroad wrought, No. 1, St. L. 15.25 to 15.75 . Stove plate, eastern Pa te eenetae 13.00 ta 13.50 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 3.50¢ Railroad wrought, No. 1, Cinci. 13.00to 13.50 Wrought pipe, New York...-.. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 10 blue and sheets, Detroit. 4.00c Railroad wrought, No Chgo.. 14.25to 14.75 Wrought pipe, eastern re 13.25 to 13.75 
’ black sheets, Chgo...... 3.20c Railroad wrought, No. 2, St. L. 14.50to 15.00 Wrought pipe, Buffalo........-+ 14.00 to 14.50 
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ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS. 
Linde Air Products Co., New York City. 
Prest-O-Lite, The, Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACCUMULATORS 


Rethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Birdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mch. Co., 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
Chambersburg Engrg. Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tod, Wm., Youngstown, O. 

United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., New York City. 
Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACCUMULATORS. 
(Hydraulic.) 


Southwark Fdy & Mch. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AEROPLANE WIRE, STRAND AND 
CORD. 


Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


ALLOYS. 
American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Blackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, Eng 

Bourne-Fuller Co., The, Cleveland, 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 


Edgertyn & Company, Inc., New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


United Steel Co., Canton, 
ALUMINUM ALLOYS. 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM. 
(Granulated.) 


United Smelt’e & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM. 
(Solder.) 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM. 
(Vanadium. ) 
American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALUMINUM INGOTS. 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven. Ct. 


ALUMINUM RODS. 
(Sheet. ) 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS. 
(See Steel, Structural.) 


ANNEALING BOXES AND POTS. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., Pittsburg», Pa. 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Const. Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Detroit, _Mich. 


United Engrg. & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Zanesville Malleable Iron Co., Zanesville, O. 


ARMATURES. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Flec. "& Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASH BUCKETS. 
Lakewood Engrg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


AXLES. 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 
Rethlehem Steel Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, oO. 


BABBITT METAL. 
Lubricating Metal Co., The, New York City. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


“Where-loBuy 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 

you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 


BAKERS, WIRE COATING. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
lurner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
BALLS. 
(Steel.) 
Rethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
BANDS. 
(Steel.) 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BARB WIRE. 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
BARGES. 
(Steel.) 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 
BARRELS, TUMBLING. 
(Wire Nails.) 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 
erences Falls, O. 
BARS—ALLOY 
Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, oO. 
BARS. 


(Concrete Reinforcing.) 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, II. 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, III. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Upson Nut Co., Co 


ARS. 

(Iron and Steel.) 
American Bridge Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
Belmont fron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., "Caevaingd. oO. 
Brown-Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel €Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Harvey, Arthur C., Co., Boston, Mass. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
Illinois Steel Co., Warehouse Dept., Chicago, Ill 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Louis 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
~~ & Laughlin Steel Cc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 
Republic l.on & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Chicago, Il. 
Scully Steel Iron Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
United Steel Co., Canton, O. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 

BEAMS, CHANNELS AND ANGLES. 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland. A 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Titinois Steel Co., Chicago, Til. 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, Il. 
BEARINGS. 
(Ball.) 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
BEARINGS. 
: (Vanadium Steel.) 
American Vanadium Co., The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BELLS. 
(Marine and Locomotive.) 
Van Duzen, E. W, Co.. The, Cincinnati, O. 
BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING. 
Dixon, Jos.. Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Worcester, Mass. 
Texas Company, The, New York Cit 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. Pa 


@ Index to advertisements will give 
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BELT LACING. 
(Leather.) 
Chicago Rawhide Mig. Co., Chicago, I. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. H. 


BELTING. 

(Chain. ) 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 
BELTING—LEATHER. 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. H. 


BENCHES. 
(Steel.) 


New Britain Mach. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


BENCHES AND FRAMES. 
(Drawing.) 
Morgan Construction Co., gi Mass. 


Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 
Conhens Falls, O. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINES. 


Abramsen Engrg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Birdsboro St’l Fdy. & Mch. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 

a oO. 
Covington Machine Co., Covtgaeee, _.y 
Fspen-Lucas Machine Works, P iladelphia, Pa. 
Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sandwich, II. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, rs, 
Niles-Bement-Pon Co., New York, N. Y. 
United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., "Nee "York, m.: ¥- 


BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Hansen, Pavitt & Jensen, New York City. 
Koppers, H., Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS. 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Rourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, IM. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.. Youngstown, O. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth Works, 

Portsmouth, O. 

Wood, Alan, Tron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. 


BLAST FURNACE SKIP CARS. 
Lakewood Engrg. Co., Cleveland, O 


BLAST FURNACE VOLUME METERS. 
Clark, Chas. J., Chicago, Ill. 


BLOCKS. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


BLOOMS. 

Rethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hillman, J. H., & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tilinois Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. Co. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wood, Alan, Tron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 
Youngstown Sh’t & Tube Co., Youngstown, O 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 
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